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out. APIARIES—NO. Vv. 


RENTING. 








FTER settling upon a location for an out-apia- 

9 ry, make sure to have a distinct understand- 
ing as to the rent you are to pay. Ifthe 
landlord says, ‘Oh! never mind, we'll not 
quarrel about that,” leaving the matter to 

be settled some time in the future, don’t leave it at 
that. There is a chance for avery wide difference 
of opinion as to what is right, and that difference 
will probably never be any less than when you 
start. Indeed, unless you know your man well it 
may be well to have every thing in writing. Per- 
haps I ought to add, also, that your man should 
know you well; andif you haven't already estab- 
lished a reputation for being a thoroughly upright 
man, I advise you to commence putting in 24 hourge 
of every day, seven days in the week, working at it. 
It is difficult to give any advice about what rent 
should be paid, as so much depends on circum- 
stances. If land is worth $4.00 per acre, annual 
rent, and the presence of the bees makes no trouble 
whatever, I see no reason why the bee-keeper 
should pay more than $4.00 per acre for the land he 
holds from cultivation. A tenth of an acre is suffi- 
cient ground on which to place 100 colonies, so that, 
inthe case supposed, 40 cents would be a fair an- 
nual rent. But the flying bees may prevent horses 
from working anywhere near the hives, and thus, 
practically, the bees may occupy an acre or more of 
xround. Besides, the farmer may dislike to have 
the bees around, and $40 added to the 40 cents 
would not reconcile him to their presence. Refer- 
ence to page 946, GLEANINGS for Dec. 15th, 1887, will 
show what a diversity there is in the views and 
practices of some of our leading bee-keepers. Some 


say the same price as the land could be rented for, 
for other purposes. Some say it depends on cir- 
cumstances, and wisely decline to set any figure. 
Prof. Cook thinks the rent should be only nominal, 
as the bees are a benefit to the farmer. Dr. Mason 
says he can get plenty of places at $5.00; $8.00, 
$10.00, $15.00 to $25.00, are mentioned by others, 
while Mr. Wilkin, in California, thinks $100 is a 
moderate rent for a good location where 300 or 400 
colonies can be kept with exclusive control of the 
bee-pasturage within a radius of three miles. Mr. 
France pays 25 cents for each colony, spring count. 
Dadant & Son pay one-fifth of the honey crop. This, 
however, includes not only rent, but house-room 
for extracting, for spare supers, boxes, crates, etc., 
and the board of men and team while at work. 
Capt. Hetherington, who is probably the largest 
out-apiarist in the world, pays uniformly $15 for 
each apiary, and P. H. Elwood does the same. 

From all this we learn that ‘‘ circumstances alter 
cases,’’ and also that in actual practice bee-keepers 
are very liberal in the rent they actually pay. I 
think this is decidedly advisable. The matter of 
rent forms a comparatively small part of the ex- 
pense at any rate; and the good will of the family 
where the bees are kept has a cash value of consid- 
erable amount. I think I should always want to pay 
a little more than the farmer thought actually right. 
Be careful to manage so there shall be no annoy- 
ance from the bees on account of carelessness on 
your part. In my own practice I have never been 
able to have my landlords agree to take any regu- 
lar pay. In two places I have relatives, so that in 
one case only was there a cold-blooded business 
transaction, and in that case it was hardly so after 
the first year, for Mrs. Belden insisted it wasa 
pleasure to see us come; and here I may as well 
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own, that taking the women-folks along-may make 
some difference in my case, for they always insist 
on having every thing picked up and in good shape 
about the apiary, and I’m afraid I shouldn’t always 
be so neat. 

In many little ways it is in your power to do 
things that will be pleasant, and will be a pleasure 
for you todo. If you’ve been reading a daily paper 
as you drove to Mr. Jones’s, leave it at the house, 
and say you’ve read it and don’t care forit. Mrs. 
Jones is pretty sure to like flowers. Take her some 
seeds or some slips. Unless you’re a better bee- 
keeper than I am, you will occasionally have some 
of what I call “crooked honey,’ which the bees 
have built where you didn’t want it, or in shape 
that you don’t want, and you may as well leave it 
with Mrs. Jones. Don’t take it to her and say, “I 
always like to be independent, and pay my way, so I 
brought you some nice honey,” but go and ask her 
if she will lend you a plate ora milk-pan; then take 
her the honey and say, “ Here’s some honey that 
was in such shapeI didn’t want to leave it in the 
hive, and I'll be obliged to you if you'll use it for 
me. It will be adauby sticky mess before I get it 
home, and I’d like to get rid of it.” I’ve said that 
more than once, and told the truth too, and I’m 
pretty sure the crooked honey was appreciated. It 
would be a mutual pleasure, too, for you to go to 
the house early in the harvest and say, “‘ Mrs. Jones, 
here’s the first section of honey ever finished by 
the bees on your place, and I want you to see what 
nice work they make. Try it, and see if it won’t be 
a good medicine for Mr. Jones.”’ I might add that, 
although I pay no rent, I always make a point at 
each apiary of leaving all the boney I think the 
family need for a year. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, I[il. 

Friend M., your concluding paragraph 
sounds so exactly like you that it seems to 
me I hear the tones of your voice, and catch 
the kindly look from your face as I read it. 
You are surely right; and the plan you give 
will not only enable one to get along nicely 
in establishing out-apiaries, but it will hel 
us in every kind of business in the werk. 
Nay, further: When the world’s business 
and the world’s busy cares are done, it will 
help you to lie down in peace, and be ready 
for the ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” as he is ushered into that better 
land. 

re 
WORKING FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US SOME WISE HINTS 
IN REGARD TO THE MATTER. 





EFORE me lies aletter requesting that I give 

in GLEANINGS an article on ** how to man- 

age for extracted honey,” saying, ‘‘Such a 

letter would be of great benefit to all nov- 

ices.’’ Of course, I desire to oblige and bea 
“benefit to all novices,’’ but Ican hardly see how 
the writer of this request knows that such an arti- 
cle would be a benefit to “all novices,” for it is my 
opinion that the majority of them would not care a 
ceut for it. However, as the time is at hand to be- 
gin to prepare for our season's work, it might be 
well to see what should be done if we are to work 
for extracted honey the coming summer. Just at 
the present time there seems to be a “craze” 
among bee-keepers on the subject of comb-honey 
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production, some of our bee-papers going so far as 

to inquire seriously if the ‘extractor ought not to 
go,”’ claiming that it has been a damage to us as 
apiarists. I fear this is not a wise policy, for it can 
only result in soon lowering the price of comb 
honey and advancing the price of extracted, thus 
causing an expensive changing of fixtures a sec- 
ond time. It seems to me that the well-balanced 
apiarist should produce both comb and extracted 
honey; and as he sees the tide swaying toward the 
side of the one, he should goa little heavier in the 
opposite direction, but not enough so as to throw 
aside all his fixtures along the line the tide is 
moving. As I have worked for years for both 
comb and extracted honey, and believing that the 
present time is favorable to the production of 
more extracted honey and less comb, I will, in 
brief, tell the readers of GLEANINGS how I proceed 
to arrive at what seems to me the best results. 

The first thing necessary in the production of ex- 
tracted honey is a good queen to produce hosts of 
workers in time for the harvest. But good queens are 
of value only when we surround them with favoruble 
circumstances, thus getting large numbers of eggs 
laid at the right time, and causing each egg to be 
nourished to a perfect bee, so that we can have the 
bees in our colonies by the tens of thousands at the 
right time. Failing to do this, the flowers will 
bloom in vain as far as filling our surplus combs 
with honey ready for the extractor is concerned. 
But, what are favorable circumstances? is asked, to 
which I reply. an abundance of food and warmth. 
The abundance of food is quite easily secured in 
this day of bee-feeders, and especiully so if the api- 
arist hus set aside, the previous season, as he should, 
combs solid with honey, which are ready to be set 
in the hive at any time. To secure the requisite 
warmth in early spring, [know of nothing better 
than chaff bives, such as I spoke of u month ago, 
which, together with chaff dummies for the weaker 
colonies, will give us the best thing possible along 
this line. If we do not have the chaff hives, dry- 
goods boxes or any thing made of rough boards to 
set the single-walled hives in and hold the chaff is 
better than no protection at al). Fixed in this way, 
colonies will go right on breeding during cold days 
and frosty nights where they would not think of 
doing so were no such protectiun used. The 
weaker colonies are to be confined to the combs 
they can occupy till they are filled with brood, 
when a frame of hatching brood is to be inserted in 
such a colony, taken from one of the strongest. 
Don’t do this till they have the combs well filled 
with brood, for I find that a weak colony can be 
brought up to acondition ready to gather honey, 
much sooner by leaving it tillin the condition as 
above, than it can by continua! fussing with it in 
early spring. In this way, now work till all hives 
are filled with brood, which will be, if you have 
succeeded as you should, a little in advance of the 
honey harvest, or at about the time the main hon- 
ey harvest is commencing. 

If we wish no increase from our bees, no time is 
now to be lost in putting on the surplus arrange- 
ment, otherwise the bees become crowded and may 
get the swarming fever. For the extracting super 
I prefer another hive of the size of the first, but 
some prefer one of only one-half the depth. As to 
results, there is probably no great difference, but | 
consider it quite an object to have all hives and 
frames alike in the apiary. In putting an this{sur- 
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plus arrangement I prefer to use empty combs, if 
possible, instead of comb-foundation. I also prefer 
to use two large or wide dummies, one at each’side, 
for a few days, so that half of the room is taken up, 
which leads the bees along gradually instead of 
thrusting a large amount of surplus room upon 
them atonce. As soon asthe half of the hive given 
them is partly filled with honey, the dummies are 
taken out, the combs spread apart, and frames 
filled with foundation put between them. At this 
stage I would just as soon have foundation as emp- 
ty comb, for the bees are now ready to work upon 
it, while before they were not. The time for taking 
out the dummiesis when you see the cells being 
lengthened out with new comb built along the top- 
bars of the frames. How you will proceed in the 
future, depends upon whether you wish your hon- 
ey ripened in the hive till the harvest is over, or 
ripened in a warm room by evaporation. Some- 
times I think that honey left on the hive through 
the season is of better quality than that extracted 
every week or 80; then, again, I am not so sure 
aboutit. Of one thing Iam certain: More honey 
can be secured with less hives and fixtures where 
it is extracted when the bees first begin to seal it, 
than can be gotten by the other method. As to la- 
bor there is little difference, except that, when we 
extract often, the labor comes ata time of year 
when we are most crowded. To be sure, the opera- 
tion is gone through with oftener; but to offset 
this there is little or no uncapping to be done, while 
the honey leaves the combs more clean with less 
than one-half the laborin turning the extractor. 
In my opinion the season has more to do with the 
quality of the honey than the process of ripening. 
If the season is hot and dry I would just as soon 
have honey extracted as above, as that left on the 
hive the season through. If damp and cool, I pre- 
fer it ripened by the bees, and even then it is not 
nearly as good as that gathered in a hot dry season. 
If you decide to leave all on to the end of the har- 
vest, another story should be added just before the 
first is filled; but if not, the one extra story will 
probably be all you need. 

In conclusion, I will say that the getting of multi- 
tudes of bees, just at the right time, has more to do 
with the successful working for honey than any 
thing else; and when all realize this, and work for 
the same to the fullest extent, one-half of the colo- 
nies now employed will gather as much surplus as 
the whole do under our present management. 

Borodino, N. Y., Apr. 1, 1889. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I believe I have nothing to add, friend D., 
except that I heartily concur in almost 
a pti you make, and especially your 
concluding sentence. 

rr a 
RAMBLE NO. 14. 


ON A (READING) SPREE, THE RAMBLER DIS- 
COURSES ON THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 








HAVE had bee-keepers come into my apiary 
who were evidently on a spree from strong 
drinks; and it is a deplorable thing to seea 
man of intelligence and reason submit himself 
tothisdemon. But intoxicating liquors do not 
bring all the misery, and there are other sprees 
that seem to be nearly as bad. And, not to judge 
others harshly, the Rambler would commence with 
himself, and say that he is many times subject to 
sprees. Let him get hold of a good story, and day 
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and night it is pored over until finished; and what 
is that but a reading-spree? The Rambler has no 
doubt that others who read this will acknowledge 
the same failing; and having in my rambles found 
an extreme case of this sort of spree, I wish to 
hold it up as a warning to those who may uncon- 
sciously cultivate the habit, to their detriment, in- 
stead of edification, and also to show that a reading- 
spree will bring on nearly as bad results as the 
slavish use of the intoxicating cup. 
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A MAN WHO NEGLECTS HIS FAMILY. 


The man whom the Rambler found, not only de- 
sired to read a book, but also to own it, so in the 
course of a few years his hard earnings went into a 
fine library of over 400 volumes, embracing works 
of fiction, history, science, and medicine. On any 
department of history he wished to post up; the 
inost expensive books were purchased; he essayed 
to be a bee-keeper, purchased books and periodi- 
cals, and a general study of the business was enter- 
edinto. The theory of bee-keeping was at his fin- 
gers’ ends; but putting his knowledge into practice, 
a failure was the result. Division and re-division 
was made for rapid increase, with the usual result— 
ruination to the swarms. And unother trial led to 
u failure in some other point. 

The poultry business was taken up in the same 
way, with the same results. Meanwhile he took to 
himself a wife, and five children were born to them. 
These children are as bright and active as children 
will average, and, though living within five rods of 
the district school, the oldest have never been to 
school. Their education is neglected, to the cuarry- 
ing-out of some fine-spun theory about education. 
This man occupies a farm of 60 ucres of good land 
which has been left by will to his children; he can 
not spend it, but can workit and support his family. 
Instead of working it, it has been much injured by 
successive renting; and at the present writing the 
wife is sick and is not expected to live. The chil- 
dren are in rags, except when clothed by kind neigh- 
bors, and all are thrown on the town for support. 
The father is strong and hearty—aged about 35, in 
the vigor of manhood. Is it any wonder thut he is 
threatened by White Caps? While passing the 
house the Rambler and his traveling companion re- 
marked that there wus a house that looked as 
though an inebriate lived within—general dilupida- 
tion all around. The Rambler has found that, to 
be thrifty, aman must not bea slave to whisky or 
even to books. A book curefully and slowly read. 
and, better, re-read and marked, will give much 
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lasting benefit. There isagreat amount of time 
thrown away upon even our daily and weekly pa- 
pers. The Rambler reads many a paragraph before 
dinner that he can not remember after dinoner, and 
he does not eat very hearty either. That we may 
all be free from frequent reading-sprees is the de- 
sire of the RAMBLER. 
Friend R.. I have just been meditating on 
the ap point you make, and Iam really 
afraid that a good many of our young peo- 
jo are reading too much and pene too 
ittle. The result of this kind of intemper- 
ance—for intemperance it surely is—is an 
ability to talk well on these sible and 
oftentimes to write very fair essays for the 
agricultural papers; but when somebody 
happens to pay a visit to the writer of these 
articles, and finds that his home does not 
correspond a bit with his preaching, it tends 
to demoralize and disgust the whole fabric 
of human society. Every one should read 
the books and papers, and know what is 
going on; but to continue to read and read, 
without actual practice, is just what you put 
it. In our own home we have a young lady 
who reads books until almost eleven o'clock 
at night. unless her parents interfere ard 
make a fuss about it. As a result she is 
not ready for breakfast next morning. 
When I was her age I read pretty much 
every thing I could get hold of, but there 
was not enough to be had to give me a 
chance to be intemperate, as you put it. In 
this age of abundant periodicals, private 
and public libraries, etc., it does behoove us 
to look well to our children, and see that 
they do not acquire intemperate habits in 
the use of books. 
TT 


CELLARS AND WINTERING. 


PROF. COOK GILVES US A FAVORABLE REPORT OF 
HIS CELLAR DURING THE PAST WINTER. 





R. EDITOR:—Our old cellar was in sand, en- 
tirely below ground, and provided with good 
sub-earth ventilation. A good stream of wa- 
ter flowed into and out of that cellar con- 
stantly. | never knew the thermometer to go 

lower than 38° F., and I rarely knew it to go lower 
than 40. The bees wintered well. Our present cel- 
lar is in regular Medina clay, and this winter the 
thermometer has gone down to 35° F., repeatedly, 
and once down to 30° F., 80 that water froze in the 
cellar. I used an oil-stove repeatedly, and so kept 
the temperature for the most part up to about 40° 
F. My first point is, that a cellar in sand is better 
for bees than one in clay. I should think that the 
running water might have made the difference, ex 
cept one very dry winter when the stream dried up. 
That winter was much colder than this winter bas 
been, and yet 38° F. was the lowest in the old cel- 
lar. Again, the old cellar, or the house above it, 
was protected by a barn and evergreens. The 
present bee-house is on a bleak exposed hill. This 
situation may aid the clay. Were Ito build a bee- 
house again, and could have my choice, I should 
select a sandy site. When the thermometer got 
down to 30° F., the bees were quite uneasy. 1 don’t 
like such a low temperature in the cellar, so I was 
uneasy. Accordingly, last Tuesday, being a warm 
day, we concluded to give the beesafiy. We find 
them usually strong and in good condition. Asin 
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the two past winters, the Heddon hive is far ahead. 
My assistant said every colony in the Heddon hives 
is as strong as they were in the fall. Most of the 
hives are covered only with a board, and have the 
entrances open. When set out, the covers were 
dripping with water. We fed most of them sugar 
syrup last autumn. I have never yet given just 
my opinion of the new Heddon hive since using it. 
I shall, with your kind permission, do it soon. It 
will not be all praise, but {am fully persuaded that 
the double brood-chamber, divided horizontally, is 
an advantage in cellar wintering. 

I believe that Mr. Doolittle, if I remember cor- 
rectly, found, a few winters ago, that the use of his 
oil-stove, to keep the cellar at the right tempera- 
ture, was an expensive experiment. So I was 
somewhat nervous this winter. I am glad to re- 
port that our bees are bright, lively, with no sme!! 
of disease about their persons, and yet they were 
warmed by an oil-stove. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Apr. 1, 1889. 

I have for some time been much of the 
opinion you express in the above, friend C., 
that a sandy soil is much better for a bee- 
cellar than cellars made in the damp cold 
clay. I should be glad to have a report 
from you, favoring a double-brood chamber 
divided horizontally. At this date, Apr. 11, 
Ernest has not yet taken his Heddon hive 
out of the cellar. He says he wants to wait 
until a week or two after just the right time, 
as Dr. Miller said at Columbus. 
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A QUESTION OF BREAD AND BUTTER. 


SHALL WE COMBINE OTHER OCCUPATIONS WITH 
BEE - KEEPING, WHEN IT NECESSITATES A 
NEGLECT OF THE LATTER ? 





BOUT a year agothere was some discussion 
as to whether it was better to market our 
eggs all in one basket, figuratively speaking. 
To give a little of my experience in the last 
year is the task ] undertake. 

My crop of 1887 was very small—the gross pro- 
ceeds only a little over $125, or about $100 net. 
You see, without some other resource I should 
hardly have madea living that season. As it hap- 
pened, I did not have to neglect my bees much dur- 
ing that year. But this last season, the case was 
different. My bees came out of winter well, but 
shorter of stores thun ever before. The spring was 
so cold and cloudy that they hardly got three days’ 
work on fruit-blossoms. I managed to bring them 
into summer in pretty good condition, however. 
Then day after day passed, first into weeks, then 
into months, as 1 looked anxiously. Was the fail- 
ure an unmixed evil? I had other crops in, which 
Ihad employed a hand to cultivate. But he failed 
me early in the season. Then, owing to the 
scarcity of laborers, and ill health on my own part, 
those crops were all and more than I could attend 
to properly. The season was favorable to the 
growth of potatoes, corn, and—weeds. If I could 
keep down the weeds I knew that corn and pota- 
toes would yield me something, while the bees 
did not promise any thing, as it appeared that 
clover would not blossom at all. Should I peg 
away at a certainty, save my other crops, and let 
the doubtful bees go? I did that very thing, so far 
as I was able. I knew most of them would get 
along, although poorly. Some were in a starving 
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condition; all were listless andinactive. The busy 
roar of a honey season was never heard last sum- 
mer. Twice I looked, to find a colony starving, and 
ted them up. Two weak ones died. I raised one 
bateh of cells, but several queens never hatched. 
But I will not detail all the losses from pure neg- 
The middle of August found the prospect as 
bad as ever. About that time I undertook a job at 
which I knew I could make wages. It assumed 
larger proportions than I thought it would, and in 
the midst of it the biggest flow from heart’s-ease I 
have ever known, with perhaps one exception, set 
in. | seldom get any surplus from fall flowers, 
when the hives are already nearly full. I have been 
so often disappointed that I had ceased to look for 
any thing from those sources. Now, when a boom 
had come, my bees were not in a condition to take 
advantage of it. Very few of them would go into 
surplus arrangements, and many were too weak to 
carry much into the hive at all. By dint of bard 
work I think I saved about all the bees could gath- 
er. L realized only about 400 lbs., comb and ex- 
tracted. All the latter was taken from the brood- 
chamber; and when I came to prepare the bees for 
winter, quite a number of colonies were so weak 
that I had to unite them, and some others were 
weaker than I generally put into winter quarters. 
| have not half the extra combs in the honey-house 
that I shall need to feed them next spring, if the sea- 
son is the most favorable. My stock has rundown— 
inspite of a few swarms—lower than it has been 
for five years—nine colonies lower than a year ago. 
Now, have I made or lost? Have I done right or 
wrong? Is it best to get my eggs in more than one 
basket, and thus have too many irons in the fire? 
| believe 1 have done the best thing uncer the cir- 
cumstances. [ have lost in bee-stock, and made a 
living. The loss will be felt in the future, that I 
inay have my victuals and clothes in the present. 
If Lcould live without eating, and go barefoot, I 
should be that much better off. But bread and 
boots are necessities, and I must have them, even 
at the expense of capital for future use. For me, 
then, situated as I am, it is better to have more 
than the one resource (bees), even though that re- 
source sometimes suffers by it. But if my situa- 
tion were better—if I hada little surplus to help 
me live for a season, it would be better for me to 
stick to my bees through thick and thin. I should 
certainly be better satisfied, for I like bee-keeping 
better than any other occupation I have ever tried. 
ARE QUEENS INJURED IN SHIPPING ? A TESTIMONY. 
On page 22 Mr. Swinson revives that subject. 
When I read Mr. Doolittle’s article, page 749, 1888, I 
thought, “That accounts for it.”” I bought an im- 
ported queen of A. I. Root, in the summer of 1886. 
She was still living and laying this fall; but never, 
since I have had her, has she approached the aver- 
age asalayer. In that respect she has been a per- 
petual disappointment to me. I knew mot what to 
make of it until I read the article referred to. 
GEO. F. ROBBINS. 
Mechanicsburg, Ill., Jan. 10, 1889. 


Friend R., I do not believe that you 
would be any happier than you are now, if 
you could live without eating, and go bare- 
foot, as you express it. I think it is well to 
lave more than one resource for a liveli- 
hood; but at the same time it behooves us 
to watch keenly, so as to be sure to make 
the best of both or all of our resources.—I 





lect. 
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do not quite like your reasoning in regard 
to that imported queen. You have good 
proof, it is true, that imported queens are, 
some of them, poor layers, like aJl other 
queens; but certainly the single instance 
you mention does not go very far toward 
proving that all queens that have crossed the 
ocean are necessarily less prolific than oth- 
ers. I believe that reports have been given 
on these very press. of queens that crossed 
the ocean, and afterward took long trips by 
mail, and yet furnished quantities of brood 
that would compare with any home-reared 
queen. Nearly half of the colonies in our 
apiary are provided with imported mothers ; 
and, as arule, we have been in the habit of 
expecting a little more of them in the way 
of egg-laying, rather than less. Their 
journey across the ocean certainly does not 
permanently cripple them. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








SOMETHING IN REGARD TO BUSH LIMA BEANS IN 

GENERAL, FROM PETER HENDERSON, 

R. ROOT:—I notice your continued efforts 
to get at the facts about the new Bush 
lima, that have been questioned by two 
or three of our disappointed contempo- 
raries who feel annoyed about not be- 

ing fortunate enough to get hold of such a good 
thing. That is human nature, and I must admit 
that I would have felt any thing but pleasant had 
we been left behind in such an important race, 
particularly if we had had the thing first in hand 
and failed to see its merits, as one of your corres- 
pondents admitted to me he bad. Still, had such 
been our misfortune J hardly think we should have 
been weak enough to show our chagrin by decrying 
it when it was being sent out by a rival firm. 

T notice what you say about having our Bush 
lima cooked and tasted by your family, and that 
you thought it had not got the lima flavor as much 
as the pole limas. Iam afraid you are in error 
about that. We made acomplete and exhaustive 
test of it the other day. We had them mashed up 
so that the size of the beans could not be seen, so 
as to influence judgment. We numbered the sam- 
ples, sent half a dozen of our clerks as tasters, and 
the universal judgment was that there was no per- 
ceptible difference, because dried limas of any kind 
give but little of the rich lima flavor. 

Now, I will give some of our contemporaries, who 
are claiming to have the large lima in bush form, a 
chance. I will pay one thousand dollars for a single 
bushel, or seven cents each for 15,000 beans, on 
proof that the seed will produce the large lima in 
bush form, as is done by our new bush lima. That 
it will yet be done is probable, for there is no reason 
that the large lima should not “ sport’’ to the bush 
form as the small lima has done. 

One of our near neighbors, William Elliott, one of 
New York’s well-known seedsmen, was sent about 
a bushel and a half of large limas last fall, with a 
dried specimen of the plant, which certainly showed 
it in that condition to bea bush lima. I offered 
him néarly $1000 for his bargain (?), but he laughed 
me to scorn, for he thought there were many thou- 
sandsin it. But, alas! “the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men gae aft agee.”’ Mr. Elliott’s “dwarf”’ 
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beans, all of them on trial, got to the top of the highest 

poles. Somebody had “pinched back’ the pole 

lima to throw itinto bush form, and sold, or tried 

to sell, Mr. Elliott the product, because I believe he 

was sharp enough not to pay for the seed until it 

had been tested. PETER HENDERSON, 
New York, April, 1889. 


Many thanks, friend Henderson, for kind- 
ly posting us in regard to this matter. Iam 
very glad indeed to see your offer fora Bush 
lima that will furnish beans as large as our 
pole lima beans. It seems to me that this 
whole matter begins to look as if it might 
usher inanewera. WhatI mean is this: 
We have for years been breeding cattle, 
horses, poultry, etc., to supply the demands 
of the market; and almost as soon as it be- 
gins to be evident that there is a demand 
for a different animal from what we have 
already on hand, straightway somebody 
brings it out. 

Now, friend Henderson has, in the above, 
told us just what he wants in the way of a 
lima bean, and I am exceedingly glad to 
hear him say he is ready to pay one thou- 
sand dollars for it. am much better 
pleased to have such an offer as this than I 
should be if somebody would offer a thou- 
sand dollars for the best newspaper story, 
because I think there is much greater need 
of having boys and girls out in the open air, 
developing nature’s treasures—yes, raising 
beans if you choose—than there is to have 
them crowd our newspapers and periodicals 
with rejected manuscript. The concluding 
sentence from Peter Henderson reminds us 
that swindlers are already in the business, 
and that we should look out before we pay 
out our money. And this brings us toa 
consideration of the Kumerle lima _ bean, 
offered by Thorburn. I do not believe that 
this is a humbug, because Thorburn’s name 
itself is a sufficient guarantee, only I wish 
he would tell us more about it. Has Thor- 
burn himself ever grown the bean itself, or 
seen it growing ? 

Here is something in regard to Kumerle’s 
Dwarf lima bean, from another seedsman : 

Mr. Root:—1 am acquainted,in a business way, 
with the originator of Kumerle’s Dwarf lima bean, 
who supplied Thorburn & Co. He says, ‘It is a 
sport from Dreer’s improved lima bean, possessing 
all the fine qualities of the parent; grows two feet 
high, branches out in all directions, and should be 
planted in good soil, in rows three feet apart. It 
does not require any poles. It has been grown for 
three years, and has shown no tendency to run.” 
He sold it this season only in packets containing 13 
beans, at 25 cents. I have one packet. I have writ- 
ten him, and asked him to set a price on 100, 500, or 
1000 beans; and if they can be got I will get his per- 
mission to send you some for trial. 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST. 
La Plume, Pa., April 4, 1889. 


As we go to press we have nothing more 
from friend Tillinghast, but bope to have 
something favorable soon. 

Here is a report from the Henderson Bush 
lima, right near where it originated: , 

HENDERSON’S BUSH LIMA BEAN. 

For two seasons past 1 have cultivated the Bush 

lima bean. Having a wet season last year we found 


~ 


it necessary to pluce brush close to the plants on 
each side of the rows, to keep the pods from touch- 
ing the wet earth, which speedily rotted them. The 
beans are as large as the old Carolina or Sewee lima. 
| obtained them of a party in Prince Edward Co., 
Va., where it seems they have been known for sever- 
alyears. During the last six years I have grown an 
onion that corresponds exactly to the description 
given in the catalogue, of the so-called New Egyp- 
tian. To my certain knowledge it bas been raised 
in Virginia for the last 20 years. A. S. MARTIN. 
Roanoke, Va., March 153, 1889. 


Thank you, friend M. We should be ex- 
ceedingly obliged for any facts you can give 
on the subject of the new lima beans. It is 
quite likely that the onion you mention is 
the New Egyptian. I have heard of it from 
several localities, although it seems that 
Gregory wis the first to catalogue it and 
bring it generally before the public. 


THE CATALPA; IS IT A DESIRABLE TREE FOR OR- 
NAMENTAL PURPOSES? 

Some nuserymen are advertising the catalpa as a 
very hardy and desirable tree for ornamental plant- 
ing. They state that plants the size of straws, 
planted late in May, grow to be seven feet high, and 
four or five inches in circumference, at the base. 
Please tell us if itis grownin your locality; and if 
so, With what success. Rost. H. SHIPMAN, 

Cannington, Ont., Can., Feb. 18, 1889. 


Friend 8.,in California the catalpa does 
all you mention; and I am inclined to think 
that it does even more; and, best of all, 
when it is once started it will live right 
through the long drouths, without any irri- 
gation atall. It grows in our locality, and 
makes a very rapid growth—l think not 
much more rapid, however, than the soft 
maples that adorn the streets of Medina, 
and we think the maple the handsomer tree. 
The catalpa yields considerable honey some 
seasons, but it comes exactly at the time of 
the basswood flow, so that our bees seldom 
pay much attention to it. 


KEEPING CELERY-PLANTS FROM RUNNING TO SEED 
IN THE SEED-BED. 

If you don’t want your celery-plants to go to 
seed, don’t let them ask twice for a drink, at any 
stage of growth. M. GARRAHAN. 

Kingston, Pa., Feb. 24, 1889, 


I am well aware, friend G., that the 
weather has a great deal to do with success- 
ful celery culture; but I hardly think that 
lack of water explains all the difficulty. Al- 
most every year when our celery-plants 
stand in rows in the field, while cultivating 
we find otcasionally a stalk running up to 
seed. These are pulled out as fast as notic- 
ed. After a certain stage we see no more of 
it. It may be our Golden Dwarf celery that 
started to run to seed in the seed-bed did so 
on account of lack of moisture, at a critical 
time. I am inclined to think that this is 
the case, for at one time it seemed as if they 
were all going to seed. After I pulled out 
these and threw them away there was no 
more of it during the season. Perhaps 
- abundant rains accounted for the latter 

act. 
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the B. B. K. A. at Jermyn Street, London, 
during the past few days, so I thought I 
would send you a few particulars. Hither- 
to noone has been eligible for election on 
the managing committee unless he subscribed 10 
shillings perannum. Each member was entitled to 
one vote for every 5 shillings subscribed, and a life 
member by paying £5 down was entitled to 4 votes 
per annum as long as he (or she) lived. This may 
seem strange rules to you, and I will not go into 
the why and wherefore, but pass on with the re- 
mark that these rules are common to similar socie- 
‘ies in England. For three years we have tried to 
alter this, and, inch by inch, we are fighting the 
ground. This year we have carried the point that 
alland any members are eligible for election on the 
committee, whether they subscribe 5 shillings or 
more. The one-man one vote we could not carry, 
the rich subseribers having outvoted us. But we 
shall sharpen our swords for another year, and re 
new the conflict. I may say all this is done without 
party feeling; we manuge to fight these battles and 
not lose our tempers. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in bee-appliances 
ure not eligible to act on the committee. How 
would that suit you? Hitherto we have kept them 
otf by not voting for them, but now they must not 
be nominated. I protested strongly against such a 
rule being made, but it was, as the majority was 
strong for it. 

County associations affiliated to the B. B. K. A. 
have hitherto sent a representative each to the 
quarterly meetings of the B. B. K. A., but these 
representatives have had no vote, and could only 
make suggestions, which the committee of the B. B. 
\. A. could please themselves about carrying out. 
We have now made these county representatives 
‘c-oficio members of the committee of the B. B. K. 
A., with full voting powers. I have enumerated 
these points as you have recently been altering the 
constitution of your N. A. B. K. A., and I thought 
they might interest some at least of your readers. 
There were several other matters considered at the 
business meeting, after which we had a “ conversa- 
zone,” and Mr. Cowan, who came over from Swit- 
-erland to attend, read a paper on 


THE BEST HIVE. 

Of course, he was in favor of the hive he has so 
long used, which bears his name, and is known as 
‘he “Cowan” hive. It certainly is the best for our 
climate and circumstances; but as I may say some- 
thing about hives on a future occasion, I will pass 
on, to say the discussion that followed was most in- 
teresting. Itis seldom that we get a subject so ru- 
(imentary for discussion as this; and for myself I 
‘un pleased that Mr. Cowan brought iton. Our usu- 
ul bill of fare is some abstract theory or scientific 
problem that has some remote bearing on bee-keep- 
‘ug, While practical bee-keeping is left out in the 
cold to shiver, on such occasions. 


WINTER AT LAST. 
During the past month we have had a few cold 
spells, with snow and sharp frosts. In the day 
time on clear days the sun has shown out very 
yarm, and drawn out the bees fora fly. Stores are 





<etting very low in some of our hives, and breeding, 


E have been holding the annual meeting of. 
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has been carried on all winter, I believe, in many of 
them. Many scores of colonies kept by the poor 
are dying. One old lady, who is over 75 years old, 
and has kept bees all her life, and her mother and 
grandmother before her, cried to we last week as 
she told me ali her bees were dead, and she had 
never known such a thing as to be without bees, all 
her life. She felt ‘quite lonely,” she said. I fear 
many will bein the same position before June Ist, 
as bees went into winter quarters so very short of 
stores. 
LADY BEE-KEEPERS AND WRITERS. 

We are getting an exchange of bee-writers, it 
seems. Mrs. L. Harrison is to write for the B. B. J. 
monthly, Mr. Cowan tells us. Her name seems so 
familiar to us all on this side that she is counted 
one of us, and does not come at all in the guise of a 
stranger. We have several very successful lady 
bee-keepers in England. I beg pardon—I mean the 
United Kingdom. I must not forget that, especial- 
ly asone from the Emerald Isle has recently sent 
meu most flattering invitation to pay her a visit. 
Would you like to hear something about our lady 
bee-keepers? If so, 1 must get their consent and 
go on a“ramble”’ and tell you what I may see 
while on my rounds. I must first ask permission, 
though; itis rare fun sometimes, let me tell you, 
when I go to see my bee-keeping friends. They 
will first say, ‘ Well! is it A. E.?’’ If I say, “ No, 
only Mr.8 ,’ (ah! you thought I was going to 
write it, did you?) they then know what is said is sa- 
cred; but if I, on the contrary, say, ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter beware,”’ then they are sure to look keenly in 
the bee-papers. But our lady bee-keepers, alow 
me to say, are not like yours. It is not that they 
are more modest—the bare suggestion would rouse 
astorm about my ears among your ladies--but un- 
til very recently, at least, it has been the fashion 
for our women to be kept out of any thing that 
savors of publicity, and our customs are so deep- 
rooted that very few indeed can be induced to step 
out into the arena of criticism and tell us what they 
know about bees, much less about themselves in 
any other sphere. In 

MRS. CHADDOCK 

you haveacontributor who is unique; her easy, 
original style of dealing with personal matters is 
very charming to English readers who are not over- 
fastidious about conventionalities. But her cour- 
age in fighting the *‘ professors” and some of their 
wild theories about evolution is especially charm- 
ing to many of us who know how to rightly estimate 
much of what has been written in the name of 
science. 





A BEAR-STORY. 
I wonder how the grizzly bear knows where to 
find honey, and whether he is led by color or scent. 
Talking about bears and honey reminds me about a 
tale I heard the other day from Central Asia. It 
having been observed that several of the telegraph 
poles were dug up, a watch was set to catch the 
depredator, when it was found to be the work of a 
bear. This lead to an inquiry astothe reason for 
the bear wishing to lay the telegraph poles to the 
ground. They were iron poles, and he could not 
climb them; and hearing the humming noise made 
by the wind in the glass insulators, it is supposed 
he imagined there was a bees’ nest on the top of 
the pole, and so he dug the pole down to get at the 
honey. Perhaps Mrs. Chaddock can say if that was 
instinct or reason, 
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THOSE BIOGRAPHIES. 

Well, before I close I wish to tell you how we like 
your bee-keepers’ biographies by Dr. Miller. It is 
very interesting to read about all those whom we 
have known so long by name. The portraits make 
it doubly so. I was showing them toa friend the 
other day, and when he came to the editor of 
GLEANINGS he laughed aloud. On asking what was 
the cause, he said, “* What a dunce I am! I see now 
bis name is Amos Ives Root. I always thought he 
styled himself A. I. because he was a kind of 
‘double first,’ just as the best steamships are class- 
ed ‘A I’ at Lloyd’s shipping agency,’ and so he 
laughed again at his own folly, and said, ** But he is 
A. L., for all that.” AMATEUR EXPERT. 

England, Feb. 25, 1889. 

Friend E., your bear-story is a very good 
one—very ingenious the story is, whether it 
be true or only fiction. And so you have 
telegraph-poles made of iron, do you? ‘That 
is something I never knew before. And so 
some of the friends across the water 
thought A. I. Root was vain enough of him- 
self to call himself ‘* A 1.” Why, the very 
thought of it gives me pain. Ifeel glad and 
proud of being one of the people—one of the 
great mass of humanity; but I never wish 
to be considered anywhere or by anybody 
any thing more than the commonplace indi- 
vidual which I am. If I thought it possible 
that anybody else might think so, I don’t 
know but that [should write out my full 
name every time—Amos Ives Root. Thanks 
for your friend’s concluding remark. 


A. E. MANUM. 


THE MAN WHO OWNS 700 COLONIES IN 8 APIARIES, 

AND WHO IN 1885 PRODUCED 22 TONS OF 

HONEY. 

= UGUSTIN E. MANUM, whose picture is here- 
with presented, was born in Waitsfleld, Ver- 
mont, March 18, 1839, consequently he was 
fifty years old March 1s, 1889. When Mr. 
Manum was nine years of age his father 
died, leaving him only the inheritance of a sound 
mindinasound body. At an early age he appren- 
ticed himself to a harness-maker, and afterward 
continued in the business in the village of Bristol, 
Vermont, where his home now is, until he abandon- 
ed it for the bee-business. In 1859 he married Miss 
Rosilla M. Pierce, the beloved wife and kind moth- 
er whose death a short time since casts a shade of 
sadness over the home. 

When the war broke out he enlisted in Co. G, 14th 
Vermont regiment, as a nine-months’ man. He 
served atthe battle of Gettysburg, where his com- 
rades in line on either side were killed; his own 
gun was shattered, and he was hit four times. 

In March, 1870, a friend desired to lend him 
““Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping.” Reading 
the book, his enthusiasm upon the subject was 
kindled, and he immediately purchased four colo- 
nies of bees and began the study of apiculture. 
Having a natural aptitude for the business, and a 
love for the bees, he was successful from the first. 
His apiary so rapidly increased, that, at the end of 
four years, when he had 165 colonies, he sold out his 
harness-business and began the pursuit as a special- 
ist. At this time he was using a4-lb. honey-box. Soon 
came a demand for asmaller package; and as sup- 
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ply-dealers were scarce, he determined to manu- 
facture them himself. In casting about him for 
seasoned lumber of a proper thickness, he found, 
to his great delight, a quantity of poplar plank. 
The result was a lot of poplar sections, the first 
ever made. Mr. A.J]. Root was much pleased with 
asample sent him, and published a description of 
them at the time in GLEANINGS. This notice 
brought in inquiries and orders by the score, and 
Manum the bee-keeper became Manum the supply- 
dealer. His first order for sections from out of the 
State was from Mr. L. W. Baldwin, of Missouri, at 
$11.00 per 1000. Soon the demand for these sections 
became so great as to call for a more rapid method 
of manufacture; and Mr. M., having purchased a 
mill with abundant water-power, invented a ma- 
chine working automatically, which sawed the sec- 
tions accurately and so smoothly that many im- 





A. E. MANUM. 


agined them sandpapered. The supply-business 
and the bee-business soon grew to such proportions 
that it was impossible to personally manage both, 
and the factory was, in 1884, sold to the present 
proprietors, Messrs. Drake & Smith. Since this 
time Mr. Manum has devoted all his energies to the 
production of comb honey, increasing his plant un- 
tilhis bees now number over 700 colonies in eight 
apiaries. He always winters his bees out of doors, 
packed in the “ Bristol’’ chaff hive. For the eight 
years previous to 1887, his average loss in winter- 
ing for the entire time was only 3% per cent. He 
uses exclusively a frame about 12% x 10 inches, 
outside measure, which he considers the best for 
practical purposes in his apiaries. His hive, the 
“Bristol,” is almost entirely his own invention, be- 
ing specially adapted to the perfect working of the 
system upon which his bees are managed. In 1885 
his production was 44,000 lbs. of comb honey, an 
average of 93% Ibs. per colony, all made in twelve 
days from basswood. 

Because of the failure of the honey sources the 
past season, about 14,000 lbs. of sugar syrup was 








1889 
fed the bees to prepare them for winter. He still 
has much faith in the pursuit, although the past 
three successive poor honey years have told heavi- 
ly upon his enthusiasm. 

Mr. Manum has one son,a fine young man, just 
of age, who promises soon to be agreat relief to 
the father in the management of his extensive 
apiaries. 

Mr. M. is of medium height, with dark complex- 
ion, hair, and eyes. A _ kind friend, an upright 
gentleman, and a thorough business man, he has 
attained an enviable position among the bee-keep- 
ers of Vermont, where he is so universally known. 
His extensive operations, his uniform success, and 
his practical writings, have also given him a na- 
tional reputation. J. H. LARRABEE, 

Larrabee’s Pt., Vt. 


Friend L., I well remember when Ma- 
num’s samples of Vermont white poplar 
came into our office. We had been for some 
time making sections then ourselves. This 
white poplar ‘** took the shine ”’ off from any 
thing in the line of basswood so completely 
that at first I was inclined to feel a little bit 
jealous; but it did not take me long to de- 
cide that I would tell our readers the truth 
about it, no matter how much it hurt our 
trade. I do not remember the exact words 
of the editorial, but it was to the effect that 
friend Manum’s white poplar was nicer 
than - thing we had ever made, and, I 
believe I added, nicer than any thing we 
could hope to make, unless we could get 
that same white poplar. In a little circular 
that came along with the sections, the 
printers had put it ‘“ popular” instead of 
poplar, and there was no Jittle merriment 
about friend Manum’s white ‘ popular ”’ 
sections; and indeed they were ‘*‘ popular ”’ 
after my editorial went out. Years impale 
and while attending the National Conven- 
tion in Detroit, a re fine-looking man 
came up and put out his hand, and said it 
was a pity that, after all these years, he too 
could not have the pleasure of shaking 
hands with his benefactor. I asked him 
what he meant by ‘‘ benefactor.” ‘* Why,” 
said he, ** Bro. ot, I am the man who 
made those white-poplar sections to which 
you gave such a boom by your kind editori- 
al; and now I want to say to you, that, al- 
though I have not yet amounted to very 
uch, what little I have done I owe great- 
ly to that kind and disinterested editorial.” 
And then there was a big laugh all round. 
When I wrote it I had no acquaintance 
Whatever with friend M. I only knew that 
the beautiful smooth pieces of wood that al- 
most rivaled white paper in whiteness were, 
both in workmanship and the quality of the 
wood, beyond any thing I had ever seen be- 
tore. White poplar, from its nature, is not 
suitable for one-piece sections, therefore 
they must always be made in four pieces; 
and as the material is somewhat scarce it is 
ot likely they will ever be furnished for 
much less than double the price of the bass- 
wood sections. The bee-keeping world 
however, owe a debt of gratitude to frien 
Manum for furnishing the finest section, so 
lar as I know, that has ever been made any- 
Where. Dr. Tinker, I believe, finds on the 
hills in his vicinity a kind of white poplar 
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that very nearly equals the Vermont poplar. 
It may be well to say, also, that, if the doc- 
tor’s sections are lacking any in quality of 
material, they excel in saabinanahip. per- 
haps, any thing the world has yet produced. 


—_—_—_—_—E oO 
BEE-FEEDERS. 


FRIEND HEDDON’S COMMENTS ON SOME THINGS IN 
MARCH 15TH ISSUE. 








NOTICE on page 216, in an illustration and trans- 
lation from a French bee-journal, something 
regarding feeders. Now, while I have had con- 
siderable experience with feeders, both in 
feeding bees large quantities for wintering 

and feeding back extracted honey to finish thou- 
sands of pounds of sections, I wish to say to your 
readers that I found a feeder based on the princi- 
ple of the one shown in the cut asin many ways 
unfitted to the instincts of the bee. Inthe first 
place, the two little feed-troughs do not afford suffi- 
cient space for the average colony of bees to do 
the rapid work required. Then there is no need of 
the wood feeder being lined with metal. Not one 
in twenty, if properly made of wood, when con- 
structed as they should be, will leak; and if one 
does leak it will not leak outside the hive, but all 
within, where the few drops will be picked up by 
the bees and no robbing be incited. The only val- 
uable principle I discover about this feeder is the 
reservoir plan, wherein the bees rise up, rounding 
over a lowered partition, taking the honey from 
the top, the reservoir keeping the feeding-troughs 
full, by force of gravity, the same as the stand-pipe 
waterworks system. Let me say to your readers, 
that it was not only “‘ several years ago,”’ but a good 
many years ago, that I discovered this principle. 
While I know it was original with me, I do not 
know whether it was prior or not. I think it was, 
for, so far as I have been able to discover, there is 
nothing in print touching any of the principles un- 
til after I had used it for several years, and also, I 
believe, described it in bee-journals. With this 
communication linclose you an engraving and de- 
scription of the feeder, and on the second page is 
clearly outlined what I claim as my invention, 
whether prior or not, not patented, I want you to 
understand. After reading it, you willsay in your 
foot-notes what you believe concerning it. 
UNPAINTED HIVES. 

About fifteen years ago the same ideu entered my 
mind in regard to painting hives, which I find in 
the article of G. M. Doolittle’s, beginning on page 
217. Upon the strength of my new supposition I 
made between thirty and forty hives, leaving them 
unpainted, and used them for several years, care- 
fully noting results. I had lost quite a per cent of 
my bees with the winter disease known as bee-diar- 
rhea (the only winter difficulty, in my mind, worthy 
of mention). While I found, by actual experiment, 
that omitting the paint allowed the hives to become 
so dark in color that they drew the sun’s rays, pil- 
ing up the heat, making them very objection- 
able in hot weather in summer, and that the 
rain, so far as it could get at them, had caused 
them to become rotted at the joints, I found no 
difference whatever in regard to the successful 
wintering of my bees. Itis tome another of the 
fine-looking theories which have to vamoose before 
experience. It appeared to my mind, before it re- 
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ceived my more careful attention and experiments,” 


the same as it does to Mr. Doolittie’s. In your foot- 
notes you mention the success of the chaff hive. 
Let me ask you to make this experiment: Take a 
colony of bees that you have managed all summer 
in Simplicity hives, along late in October, about a 
week or so before the bees cease to fiy, and set 
them over into a chaff hive, and see how they win- 
ter then, after that disturbance. I have repeatedly 
noticed, that, when a hive is thus disturbed, espe- 
cially after the brood-frames are opened and the 
combs interchanged, late in the season, these bees 
will not winter so well as those not disturbed. This 
says to me, ‘** Pack your bees early.’ I presume 
you remember that lam radically an anti-chaff, or 
tenement-hive, bee-keeper. During summer man- 
agement, all my hives must be very light and most 
readily movable, for | propose to work two hives 
with the same expenditure of time and muscle that 
is usually applied to one. 
YOUR DOVETAILED HIVE. 

Under this head, on page 234 I am pleased to learn 
that you will use the honey-board single bee-space, 
leaving it flat on one side, and the bee-space in the 
brood-chamber at the top; and in order to make 
this brood-chamber and the surplus receptacies 
readily interchangeable, you have made a bottom- 
board with a bee-space in that. That is exactly like 
my new hive. That is just what I did, as you will 
see by the cut linclose. You will also notice the 
style of cleats I nailed on, which style furnishes a 
more solid base, and gives a narrow bearing to 
avoid crushing the bees. Now, if you had your 
brood-chamber in two sections, each containing a 
complete set of shallow frames, with side frames 
tightly fitting the case, but reversible at will, you 
would just have my new patented hive,if made 
and used as and for the purposes specified. I fear, 
friend Root, that your investigations and reason- 
ings concerning hives will end up as it did with the 
honey-board. You will first oppose, then tolerate, 
and finally embrace the new hive in question. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Mar. 22, 1889. JAMES HEDDON. 


Thanks, friend H. Your first objection 
to the Miller-Warner feeder (i. e., if you in- 
cluded it with the one illustrated on page 
216 of last issue) with us does not hold true 
in practice. We fed several barrels of syrup 
last fall, and,as a general rule, the bees 
emptied the feeders in asingle night, no 
matter whether the feeders contained 5 
pounds or 25 pounds of syrup. In some in- 
stances we filled the feeders entirely full (a 
capacity of 30 pounds) all of which was tak- 
en down and deposited in the cells in less 
than 12 hours. Is not this rapid enough 
feeding for all practical purposes? It is 
true, as you say, there is no need of lining 
such a feeder with tin ; but if you will refer 
to our descriptive remarks, and to the en- 
graving on page 818, for 1888, you will see 
that the feeder we manufacture is made en- 
tirely of wood. The great point we urge in 
favor of the Miller feeder is, that the pas- 
sageway affording access to the feed is lo- 
cated directly over the center of the brood- 
nest, and this passageway is closed at the 
top by a board, so as to confine the heat. 
Accordingly feeding can be done in cold 
weather comparatively. That this is not 
mere theory, is evidenced by the fact that 
we have had colonies, by way of experiment, 
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empty these feeders, during freezing weath- 
er, in chaff hives.-As to the Dovetailed 
hive, we are pleased that you like the 
change which we have made in the matter 
of the bee-space. We did not take the idea 
of putting the bee-space on the bottom- 
board by means of cleats, from your new 
hive. € suppose you know it is an old 
idea. Years ago, before we adopted the bev- 
elon the Simplicity hive, we used sucha 
bottom-board.—In addition to what Ernest 
says, I will add I objected to such a bottom- 
board then and dv now, because, if made in 
that way, the bottom-board and cover will 
not be exactly alike. The simple features 
of the Simplicity hive are, that there are 
only two pieces or two things to the hive—a 
body and a cover. The body is an upper 
story or a lower one, as you choose; and the 
cover isa bottom-board or a cover as you 
choose. When you have a stock of one you 
have a stock of the other. 


$l — 


THE UNITED STATES HONEY - PRO- 
DUCERS’ EXCHANGE. 








THE BENEFITS OF THE STATISTICS. 





HE above association was organized under 
the auspices of the New York State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in convention at Utica, 
N. Y., Jan. 17, 18, and 19, 1888. Its object is 
to furnish to its members prompt and relia- 

ole information as to the honey crop throughout 
the United States. Six or more reporters are ap- 
pointed in every honey-producing State, who for- 
ward their reports to the Secretary on the first day 
of May, June, July, August, and September. The 
Secretary compiles these reports from each State 
(separately), and on the 10th of the month forwards 
to each member of the “ Exchange’”’ the reports 
from the whole United States. These statistics em- 
brace the increased or diminished number of 
swarms going into winter quarters, loss in winter 
and spring, condition of bees at beginning of sea- 
son, proportion of full crop of honey gathered, both 
white and dark, comb and extracted, the quantity 
of honey in the different markets remaining unsold, 
witb price, ete. 

The advantage of this information is too apparent 
to require any elaboration here. We would only 
say, that if you know the honey crop the market is 
yours, and you can secure prices in keeping with 
the amount of honey which you know is on the 
market. The “ Exchange’ has met with great fa- 
vor among bee-keepers, several members present at 
Syracuse (Dec. 11—13), and others from abroad, 
among whom are many of the largest honey-pro- 
ducers in the United States, stated that the infor- 
mation furnished by the reports during the past 
season had been worth many dollars to them in the 
disposal of their honey, while other prominent bee- 
keepers pronounced it the best thing that ever 
came from an association of bee-men. Feeling as- 
sured that you will wish to reap your share of the 
benefits of these statistics, we extend a cordial in- 
vitation to you to join the ‘‘Exchange”’ by for- 
warding your membership fee to the Secretary, G. H. 
Knickerhocker, Pine Plains, N. Y., which will entitle 
you to the reports for one year; and also, if you 
can attend its meetings, to all the advantages of 
membership in the New York State Bee-Keepers’ 
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\ssociation, without further expense. The fee is 
one dollar per year, but it is hoped that enough bee- 
keepers will join so that the dollar will cover the 
cost of two years’ reports, in which case you will re- 
ceive the same for that length of time. Three or 
four hundred new members are yet needed to 
bring about this result. Each member will also re- 
ceive, with the report sent out May 10th, a list giv- 
ing the names and address of all the members and 
reporters. These statistics will not be furnished to 
the journals for publication, but will be sent to 
members only. We could not meet our expenses 
were we to make public our reports. 

The “ Exchange” has the indorsement and sup- 
port of such well-known men as Dr. Miller, Dadant, 
Grimm, Manum, Crane, Cushman, Vandervort, Ma- 
son, Tinker, Pond, Cary, Root, Hetherington, Cook, 
Martin, Barber, Ishum, Doolittle, Clark, Aspinwall, 
Van Deusen, Heddon, Taylor, Hilton, Cutting, Val- 
entine, Demaree, Shuck, Foster, Secor, Wilkins, 
Muth-Rasmussen, and others equally well known. 

P. H. ELuwoop, Pres., 

I. L. SCOFIELD, Vice-Pres., 
C. G. DICKINSON, Treas., 

G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 

We gladly give place to the above, and 
hope the bee-keepers will not be slow to 
give it their indorsement by way of sub- 
scriptions. 

rr a Se 


CAPT. HETHERINGTON 


AS A BEE-KEEPER AND AS A SOLDIER. 








APT. HETHERINGTON was one of the found 
ers of the Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation (now the New York State Associa- 
tion), one of the oldest if not the oldest or- 
ganization of its kind in the country, and, 

after the death of Mr. Quinby, its president. He 

was also present at the organization of the Nation- 
al society, and, later, elected president, but declin- 
ed this honor on account of poor health. At one 
time he was associated with Mr. Quinby in giving 
addresses on bee-keeping before farmers’ clubs in 
some of the principal towns of Central New York. 

He has a good command of language, and is a clear, 

forcible writer and speaker; and it is to be regret- 

ted that time and strength do not permit him to 
make a more free use of his gifts ir this direction. 

Socially, and as a host. he has no superior and 
very few equalsin the fraternity; and many who 
read this will testify to the excellent treatment re- 
ceived at the hands of himself and his accomplish- 
ed wife. The captain enjoys bis home life and as- 
sociations better than the most of men; and while 
he takes great pleasure in entertaining his bee- 
keeping friends, he does not always feel reconciled 
in having the privacy of his home invaded by the 
professional tramp, who, as soon as he purchases a 
swarm of bees, must hie away to the most celebrat- 
ed authority for instruction instead of consulting 
some A B C book of bee culture, written for his 
benefit. Of late years Capt. Hetherington has 
sought to remain unknown, and to avoid notoriety; 
not, as he says, because he has nothing to com- 
municate, but because it was necessary to econo- 
mize in time and strength. 

The captain is a regular attendant of the Presby- 
terian church, of which his wife isa member. He 
is also an officer and worker in the Sunday-school, 
which his three children, two boys and a girl, at- 
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tend. He likes a religion of a practical, working 
kind,that bears immediate fruit; that raises the 
fallen, feeds the hungry, cares for the sick. At the 
same time he believes there is a divine side to re- 
ligion, with duties beyond those to our fellow-man, 
and with privileges and enjoyments and helps not 
found elsewhere. Capt. H. is an active temper- 
ance worker, and has been for many years a mem- 
ber of the Good Templar order. He also ranks well 
up in the Masonic order, and has been several 
times Master of Cherry Valley Lodge. 

We must not fail to mention his splendid military 
record. October 12, 1861, he enlisted in Company 
D, ist Regiment U.S. Sharpshooters, Col. Berdan 
commanding. It was from no boyish freak, but 
from a deliberate sense of duty, that he left the 
then most extensive bee-business in the land, and 
entered the service of his country. The spare 
time of the summer before had been spent in tar- 
get-rifle practice, and his mother had made his un- 
derclothing previous to enlistment. But war is an 
easy thing to write about, but a terrible thing to 
deal with. Before one year had expired, of nine 
intimate friends from Cherry Valley who had en- 
tered the army, four were dead, four discharged 
for disability, and Captain Hetherington alone re- 
mained in the service. General Sheridan says, 
“Courage measures the power the mind has over 
the body.”” The captain stood at his post in a most 
dangerous branch of the service, when most men 
would have been in the hospital, or discharged for 
disability. His army surgeon has left on record 
the following tribute to his bravery: ‘On the 12th 
day of May, 1864, at Spottsylvania, he became very 
much exhausted by reason of chronic diarrhea, but 
declined being relieved from duty; and although 
wounded in the head he heroically remained in 
command of his company.’ And again, ‘On the 
22d day of June, 1864,in action before Petersburg, 
Va., he received a serious wound in the hand, which 
disabled him from duty. At the time of receiving 
said wound he was suffering from chronic diarrhea, 
and was so weak and debilitated by it that he was 
a better subject for the hospital than the battle- 
field.””. This was the wound received when his 
tword was shattered by a bullet, and a piece of the 
weapon was driven through his hand. The engrav- 
ing shows this piece lying by the broken sword. 





. 
2HE SWORD WHICH SAVED THE CAPTAIN’S LIFE. 


The portrait shows the position of the sword and 
hand. He had for the moment thrown his rubber 
blanket* across the hilt of his sword. and that over 
his shoulder, very much as a tramp would carry 


*Before an engagement, an officer transfers, to 
his darkey or servant all luggage—retaining only 
his rubber blanket and haversack, for use in case 
the aforesaid gentleman fails to put in an appear- 
ance after the fight. His blanket is made intoa 
small roll and tied at the ends, then carried across 
his shoulder and breast as asash is worn. In hot 
weather this is oppressive; and for temporary relief, 
although in the midst of a hard fight, the captain 
had thrown his rubber across the hilt of his sword, 
and that across his shoulder. 
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his pack. Providentially the bullet, so well direct-* ous conduct during the campaign. The name of 


ed, found a lodgment in his sword and hand in- 
stead of his heart, which, you notice, lay just be- 
neath. Major General Wilkenson, of the British 
Army, on seeing this sword, said that he had seen 
many of the heirlooms of prominent British fami- 
lies, and the relics sent home from twenty years of 
active service, and added, ‘“‘ Among them all there 
are none that I consider as fine a personal relic as 
this broken sword.’ The captain threw this away 
as being of no further use to him; but it was pre- 
served by his men. He also received a gunshot 
wound in the shoulder, in the second battle of 
Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862. Entering the service a pri- 
vate, he came out a captain, in that division of the 
army when a captaincy meant in some ways as 





CAPTAIN HETHERINGTON DURING WAR TIMES; 
THE POSITION OF HAND AND SWORD WHEN 
STRUCK BY THE BULLET. 


much as the command of a whole regiment would 
in some other branches of the service. A whole 
regiment of sharpshooters was seldom posted to. 
gether; but companies were used instead of regi- 
ments. The sharpshooting service was a man-to- 
man conflict, and it required great care and skill 


J. E. Hetherington appears in this list, and fur- 
nishes the best of proof that his promotion was 
well earned. While in the army the captain was in 
allthe principal battles of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, besides many minor engagements which wil! 
never be recorded. He was discharged from the 
service, Sept. 20, 1864, by reason of disability from 
wounds received in action. For two years after, it 
was a question whether he would live; but he 
gradually regained a larger part of his former vig- 
or. 

In personal appearance the captain is tall and 
commanding, and looks every inch a soldier. Had 
our army been more largely composed of such 
men, the end would have come sooner, and genera! 
pension bills would not now languish. With more 
years, undoubtedly higher rank and greater hon- 
ors had come to him. The bee-keepers of this 
country may feel honored that they have enrolled 
in their ranks one who has performed s0 dis- 
tinguished service in the great contest. 

Starkville, N. Y. P. H. Euwoon. 


It was my good fortune to meet Captain 
Hetherington at a bee-keepers’ convention 
in Cleveland, O.,in December, 1871. This 
was only one year after the National Con- 
vention was started, and the bee-men of the 
United States were,a good many of them, 
comparatively slightly acquainted with each 
other. The only time I ever met father 
Quinby in person was at this convention. | 
believe it was the first time I got acquaint- 
ed with Prof. Cook. A.F. Moon was there ; 
also W. F. Clarke, Dr. Bohrer, Dr. Hamlin, 
Aaron Benedict, Gen. D. L. Adair, N. C. 
Mitchell, Mrs. a. Mrs. Savery, and 
R. C. Otis. Rev. L. L. Langstroth was ab- 
sent on account of illness, and so W. F. 
Clarke occupied the chair. The memories 
of that convention are very pleasant. A\l- 
though there were a few things that marred 
the harmony, yet there were but a few. 
H. A. King and R. C. Otis were at that 
time having trouble about the Langstroth 
patent. Among the exhibits of bee-hives, 
Otis brought in an old weather - stained 
American hive, and in an ironical way com- 
menced to extol its merits. Asa matter of 
course, a part of the convention decided 
with Otis and a part with King, and there 
seemed to be prem danger, for a time, of 
hard feelings if not hard words during the 
session of the convention. The president, 
however, happily suggested that we close 
the session by singing the doxology. The 
effect of that simple hymn of praise acted 
so like oil on troubled waters that I never 

uite got over it. I was not a Christian at 
the time, but I then got a glimpse of the 
power of Christianity to subdue and con- 
quer evil. I did not have achance to get 
much acquainted with Captain Hethering- 








in posting a company so that they would not be 
picked off by the opposing riflemen. The captain 
of Company D was killed in the battle of Gettys- 
burg, July 3, 1863, and Lieut. J. EK. Hetherington 
was recommended for promotion by Col. Berdan, 
from the battle-field. Atthe close of the Gettys- 
burg campaign, an order was sent to the command- 
ing officers of the army, to report to the Secretary 
of War the names of such officers and men as had 
distinguished themselves for bravery and meritori- 





ton. I can only remember that, when the 
essays were very long and dry, as you may 
remember they used to be, he acted some- 
what like a schoolboy under restraint; and, 
if I mistake not, he once started a little fun, 
even during the reading of these essays. If 
we could get him to attend the conventions 
of the present time he would find a vast 
change in them from what they were 18 
years ago. 
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DO WE NOT MANIPULATE OUR BEES TOO MUCH? 
Y experience is, that most of us spend too 
much unnecessary labor on our bees. My 
plan of late years has been to have small 
hives, 7 and 8 combed L. and 8-combed 
Gallup (1 use both kinds). Just as soon as 
the hives are full of bees I put on one crate of sec- 
tions and let them swarm naturally. I have plenty 
of hives ready, and when I do not care for increase 
1 double up two swarms to each hive, hiving 
them on two erates of sections, with metal 
queen-excluding board between the lower hive, fill- 
ed with frames of foundation. In this way I al- 
ways have good young queens in my old colonies, 
with plenty of stores for winter. Bee-keeping at 
the present low price of honey is like farming in 
the West — we must save all the labor possible. 
When I first moved to Kansas, some years back, I 
thought our Eastern mode of farming would do 
there; but I soon found it was money out. I soon 
changed, and followed the farming of the country 
—at least, such as those followed who made a suc- 
cess of it. Soit is with bee-keeping—each section 
of country has to be learned, and then they must 
be run to suit. T. G@. ASHMEAD. 

Williamson, N. Y. 

Friend A., perhaps almost all of us per- 
form unnecessary labor with our bees ; and 
[have sometimes thought a great deal of 
hard laborious drudgery is constantly bein 
done when there is no reason for doing it a 
all. Let me give you just one illustration. 
We have on our grounds a movable pig-pen, 
or pig-yard, made of galvanized iron wire. 
This pen is about 10 x 16 feet. When not 
in use for pigs, one of our boys uses it to 
confine sitting hens. A few days ago he 
raised up one side of it to let a sitting hen 
out that had been confined for a sufficient 
length of time. As he stood near the open- 
ing, she did not come out; therefore he 
called a stout man from his work, a little 
distance away, and asked him to hold up 
one side of the pen while he flopped his 
arms and ‘‘shooed’’ on the other side, to 
make biddy go out. Either from stubborn- 
ness or from lack of sense, however, biddy 
did not embrace the opportunity of regain- 
ing her liberty. At that time I came up. 

* Why, H., why didn’t you put a stick 
under the edge of the pen,and go about 
your other work and leave the hen to go out 
of her own accord, when she feels like it ?” 

Both men went back to their work, with- 
out making any reply whatever. Now, I 
meet almost constantly with people who 
are doing useless work—holding a heavy 
burden, as in the above instance, where 
nothing is accomplished at all, or, perhaps 
better expressed, where the same result 
might be attained without taking time or 
lifting heavy burdens at all. [ sometimes 
think that, if people were working for them- 
selves, they would use their wits more; but 
when I see people who are working for 
themselves, and working hard to make both 
ends meet, I will find them using strength 
and time, a great part of their time, where 
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a little thought would have saved both. 


‘ Applying this same thing to bees, we lose 


by neglecting them at times; and, again, 
we disturb them when the same thing could 
be accomplished without disturbing them 
at all. Necessity is not only the mother of 
invention, but it is a good school where we 
are bright enough to be taught by it. 


TRANSFERRING IN WINTER SUCCESSFULLY. 

In GLEANINGS, Mar. 15, I find John Hobbs writes 
about transferring in winter. I have had some ex- 
perience in this line this winter. A neighbor of 
mine gave me the bees from a box hive if I would 
give him the honey—or, rather, take the honey for 
him. [drove the bees into a soda-box and brought 
them home. I weighed them when I got home, and 
there were 2% lbs. of bees. I turned them loose on 
4 combs of sealed honey and one comb without any 
honey. This was done Dec. 11, 1888. Feb. 4, 1889, 
the queen was laying well. At this time they are 
breeding well. This colony is as strong in bees 
now as any I have. My bees have wintered well, 
and are building up well; are gathering some hon- 
ey from peach-blossoms. B. C. GRIFFITH. 

Griffith, N. C., Mar. 25, 1889. 

Why, friend G.,as I understand it you 
transferred only the bees and not the combs 
of brood. This is a very simple matter, and 
can be done at any season of the year; and, 
in fact, s0 can combs and brood be trans- 
ferred if one is careful to observe all the 
conditions. 


REPORTED DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, FROM A 
BEE-STING, A MISTAKE. 

In Notes and Queries, Dec. 1, you publish a re- 
port from an American journal, Old Homestead, 
that would be apt to lead the readers of GLEANINGS 
to believe that a young lady named Ella Baker was 
stung to death byabee. Now, you know I don’t 
say that you believe such a thing could take place. 
I feel sure that you are of the same opinion as my- 
self—that a single bee-sting could not possibly 
cause death toa human being. The report is just 
like a good many more (artificial section honey, for 
instance); when they have gone the rounds of sev- 
eral publications they don’t lose much, but rather 
the reverse. In the above case the bee-sting had 
nothing whatever to do with the young lady’s 
death. Being a close neighbor, just a question of a 
mile, and knowing the poor lady personally, also 
having to report on the case for several journals, I 
am somewhat of an authority. The doctor’s cer- 
tificate stated that death resulted from convulsions 
and syncope—nothing about a bee-sting, you see. 
Her sister died at about the same age, in exactly the 
same manner,a few years ago. She wasnot stung. 
Miss Ella Baker received a sting on the side of her 
nose ona Friday morning, early. She did all her 
household duties during the Friday and Saturday. I 
myself saw her on Saturday morning. There was 
just a little swelling, but hardly observable, and no 
pain was felt' beyond the first prick. On Saturday 
evening, late (9:30), she lay down on a sofa, and while 
there was seized with convulsions, and died almost 
instantaneously. She had been stung twice before, 
but it had no more effect upon her than the last 
time. There was no swelling observable after 
death; the undertaker particularly noticed this, 
and informed me of the same. This young lady 
has frequently been present when I manipulated 
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their bees. I used to drive them for her father 
when they wanted the honey, as they kept them in 
what in England are called straw skeps. I think 
the above facts ought to be known, as reports of 
death from bee-stings are apt to discourage would- 
be bee-keepers. It has also the effect of frighten- 
ing one’s neighbors (non-bee-keepers). I know that, 
just when the above sad event happened, people 
fought shy of my apiary for some time. 
W. B. WEBSTER. 

Binfield, Berks, Eng., Feb., 1889. 

Friend W., we are exceedingly obliged to 
you. The above incident brings out vividly 
two important points; the first is, how such 
things increase as they travel from mouth 
to mouth; and the saddest part is, that the 
newspapers are so ready to give credence, 
or perhaps care so little whether a story be 
true or false, providing it is sensational. 
The second point is, that, through the agen- 
cy of GLEANINGs, with the circulation it 
now has, we may find somebody in almost 
every neighborhood to give us a correct 
statement in regard to such reports. I think, 
friend W., you are a little too strong in say- 
ing that no one was ever killed by the sting 
of asingle bee. We have had quite afew 
reports indicating that this may at times 
happen. In your own country, if I am cor- 
rect,a man died, not long ago, from suffo- 
cation caused by the swelling produced by 
the sting of a single bee. 


WINTERED WELL; THE TEXAS STATE BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Bees have wintered well in this section. No loss 
as yet. For the last two weeks we have had some 
pretty spring-like days, and the bees were out in 
full force, gathering pollen from the elms. The 
horsemint failed last year, but the bees gathered an 
unusual amount of honey from the cotton bloom. 
As little asis said about it, the cotton is one of our 
best honey-plants. The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Greenville, Hunt Co., Tex- 
as, at the apiary of W. R. Graham, May Ist, 1889. 
Bro. Root will meet a hearty reception if he will 
come. J.N. HUNTER. 

Jeleste, Texas, Feb. 28, 1889. 


A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE WAY TO BIND BEE- 
JOURNALS AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 

{ have a way of binding. my bee-journals that 
may be new to some of the readers of GLEANINGS. 
It was suggested to me by Mr. J. Y. Detwiler, of 
Florida, when he was at the International Conven- 
tion at Columbus last fall. Get common safety- 
pins that are about an inch and a half long in the 
clear, and run one of the pins through near each 
end of the journal, and as far from the back as the 
pin, when shut, will allow. The pins can be 
bought for five cents per card, that has a dozen on. 
I use an Emerson binder till the year is complete, 
and then take the journals from the binder and put 
in the safety-pins so as to have the binder to use 
for the current year. 

A REMEDY, BUT NOT ONE FROM A BOTTLE. 

Another piece of information, though not relat- 
ing to bee-keeping, may be of interest to young 
bee-keepers, many of whom may be tormented in 
“body (face) and mind’ by pimples on the face, as 
most young men are at times, when otherwise in 
good health. After shaving, take a cotton or linen 
cloth and dip it in water as hot as can possibly 


be borne, and apply to the face, and hold it there 
while it feels real warm, repeating three or four 
times each time of shaving. Young ladies who are 
similarly afflicted can try the remedy without 
shaving, if they like, say two or three times a 
week. Friend Koot, this isa good medicine, and it 
doesn’t have to be taken from a bottle either, so 
you needn't say any thing against it. 

Auburndale, O., Feb. 28, 1889. A. B. MASON. 

Friend M., please give our friend Detwi- 
ler a vote of thanks. He is one of these odd 
geniuses, and it is just like him to have 
thought of a safety-pin to take the place of 
a binder. I feel proud of your compliment, 
doctor ; that is, to the effect that I am a lit- 
tle suspicious of any thing that comes out of 
a bottle. 


A PECULIAR CASE OF COMB-BUILDING ; STEALING 
HONEY FROM HIVES. 

After extracting from both sides of a thick frame 
of honey it was still very heavy, and I found a mid- 
die row of cells. I suppose it must have been built 
allon one side,and then, in moving it, have been 
given space on the hollow side. 


a 
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lam a good deal away from home, and some one 
robs my bees. After cutting out the honey they 
seatter the frames anywhere, so that I have only 
three stands left, and expect to tind those served 
the same way. IT had lots of good dogs, but they 
are soon poisoned. I wish I knew how to catch 
the villian. 

I wonder whether any of your lady correspond- 
ents have used a knitting-machine. Do they do 
good work? 

I had a catalogue from W. Hill & Co., 100 West 
Madison St., Chicago, in which they quoted 20 cents 
per dozen for Willimantic thread. I sent $2.40 for 
12 dozen, and received a parcel on which I paid $1.40 
express charges, and it contained a miscellaneous 
lot of thread, but not one spool of Willimantic, and 
all so rotten that it is useless. I have written twice, 
and they do not reply. GEO. E. HALES. 

Lytle, Tex., Feb. 6, 1889. 

Very thick combs often have a middle 
section, as in the diagram, friend H.—As 
knitting- machines are rather out of our 
line, I would advise those who know about 
them to answer direct. We give the name of 
the firm you mention, that others may not 
lose money in the way you have done. 















CROSS HYBRIDS. 

1 have enjoyed your humorous sketches from 
time to time, and especially the Dutchman’s Mule. 
If your artist could have seen me last spring trans- 
ferring hybrid bees by drumming them from their 
old box-hive home, he c-uld have had a sketch 
equally humorous. I knew they were very cross, 
so I fixed my smoker, as I thought, put on a veil 
and gloves, tied my coat-sleeves tight around my 
wrists, and, inverting the hive, placed the new one 





on top, 8nd commenced drumming. I had done so 
many a time with good results, but these were hy- 
brids, and instead of going up they came out mad 
as hornets, and alighted on me until I was almost 
coated with them, biting and stinging the woolen 
coat Lhad on. I reached for my smoker, but, alas, 
it had gone out in a short time, and now the bees 
were finding a way under my coat, and stinging me 
very much. I stomped, kicked, ard brushed them, 
but to no avail. They were flying around me furi- 
ously. I ran off about fifty yards, and found mat- 
ters getting worse. I opened my coat, threw it 
back to discard it and bees together, forgetting it 
was tied around my wrists. There I was, coat off 
and behind me, hanging to my arms. If I had been 
handcuffed it would not have been much worse; at 
the same time, bees were stinging me about the 
neck and body. I finally liberated myself by tear- 
ing my sleeves badly, leaving the coat with many 
angry bees on it. I have these bees yet, but they 
are difficult to manage, even with the most precau- 
tion. Gro. W. GEASLEN. 

Oakland Mills, Md.. Feb. 11, 1889. 

Friend G., I can not understand, from 
your account of the affair, that you first 
smoked the bees thoroughly before invert- 
ing the hive. If you did not do this, you 
certainly ought to expect to be stung. In- 
stead of waiting for the smoker to go out, 
you should have smoked the bees until you 
got them to fill themselves with honey be- 
fore you did any thing with them atall. It 
astonishes me to read accounts of people 
being stung, much the way you were, just 
because they omitted or neglected, or did 
not know how to use the smoker. It is 
next to sheer madness for anybody to stir 
up a colony of bees first and then hope to 
quiet them down with smoke afterward. 
Of course, some colonies of bees at certain 
times of the year will bear it. 





WHEN TO RENEW OLD COMBS. 

I see that your journal is still improving, and is 
of vital interest to every one handling bees. I wish 
you to give an article on when to clean out old hives 
and start them anew. I have some in which the 
brood-comb is so old and thick that bees do -not 
seem to want to raise brood in it, and will work 
above. If I cut it all out in the spring, will they 
make honey this season any more than a new 
swarm? H. ROBERTSEN. 

Henderson, Tenn., Feb. 21, 1889. 

Brood-comb can be used a great many 
times, without being renewed ; and when 
it must be renewed I would take out onl 
the heaviest and thickest, and that whic 
has many imperfect cells. To cut out all of 
the old comb at once would be a great mis- 
take. It would cripple your bees. and the 
probability is that a great part of the old 
comb would be much better for brood-rear- 
ing than the new. 


A COLONY OF BEES WITHOUT A HIVE, AND AT- 
TACHED TO A LIMB IN JANUARY. 

Inclosed please find a newspaper article about a 
swarm of bees in January. How is that for South- 
ern Tilinois? Bees had a fly almost every week this 
winter. M. R. KUEHNE. 

Olmstead, Ill., Feb. 11, 1889. , 


A few days ago, as Silas Coram was walking up 
the river-bank on the opposite side of the river 
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from this place, he discovered a swarm of bees 
hanging on the limbs of a bush on the brin« of the 
river, about ten or fifteen feet above the water. 
At first he was inclined to think his optics were de- 
ceiving him; bat on investigating the matter he 
found a good-sized swarm of bees apparently well 
satisfied with their place of abode, and almost as 
lively as if it were summer, or the mild days of 
early autumn. When our young friend reached 
home he reported his strange find to his father. A 
day or two after, the father and son took a hive to 
the place, and succeeded in hiving the whole swarm. 
Totheir astonishment they found a great deal of 
comb and considerable honey. The fact that there 
was honey at the place, proved beyond a doubt that 
they had been there several months. — Golconda 
Enterprise, I\., Jan. 31, 1889. 

There is nothing very strange in the 
above. Bees cluster on the trees in Califor- 
nia or in warm climates, and build combs 
sometimes, and stay several years. They 
also do it now and then all through the 
Northern States ; and if they had plenty of 
old tough comb it would be nothing strange 
if they should winter over in sucha locality. 
As our winter was very mild until the first 
of February, it is not surprising that they 
were alive and well. Possib'y with plenty 
of stores every one would have come 
through had they not been disturbed. 


DYSENTERY; NOT A SERIOUS CASE OF. 

I wrote to you some time ago about dysentery, 
and now two other hives are a little daubed on the 
front. They secm to be healthy, and look well. 
Now, the thing is, | have been in the habit of going 
to see them very often, and arousing them. Would 
not that cause them to gorge themselves with hon- 
ey, and cause them to come out and soil the outside 
of the hive? orisit possible that they have got the 
dysentery? The honey that they have was gather- 
ed from the Spanish needle. Is not that good to 
winter on? WARREN WRIGAT. 

Ludington, Mich., March 18, 1889. 

As nearly as we can judge from your let- 
ter, we should say that you have been tin- 
kering with your bees too much. The 
stores they had were not necessarily bad. 
If the hive is not soiled to any appreciable 
extent inside, yon do not need to be alarm- 
ed. Bees in healthy condition will general- 
ly,in early spring, soil the outside of the 
hive to a slight extent. 


THAT WINTERING PROBLEM, AGAIN ; SUGAR 
STORES VERSUS BEES. 

I am obliged to friend Heddon for his reply to 
my inquiry relative to the wintering of bees. He 
can winter a colony year in and year out as suc- 
cessfully as he can his buggy-horse, but thinks at 
too great a cost, and hopes that ‘‘I see the point.” 
Yes. I even feel the point and own the steel. Brief- 
ly, Mr. Heddon, p. 9), objects to extracting honey 
which bas a low value and slow sale, to feeding 
sugar which has acash value. If his object were 
building up an apiary, would it not pay him even to 
extract closely and feed sugar? One dollar's worth 
of best sugar fed at the right time, bees carefully 
hid away, ought to winter them, when they surely 
ought to be worth five dollars in spring. 

Beason, Il. J. HAMILTON. 

You are right, friend H. Itis very poor 
policy indeed to let bees starve to death, 
when, by investing in sugar to the extent of 
one-fourth their value, or less, they could 
be saved, 
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A FLOOD IN CALIFORNIA. 

We have just had a flood, from March 16th to 17th; 
10 inches of water fell at our house, making 22% 
inches to date. One mile further up the Sespe they 
got 13 inches. Some houses were washed away in 
Santa Paula. I suppose it was very disastrous in 
Los Angeles. The trains are stopped on account of 
washouts. The papers call the creek in front of 
our house the “ Raging Sespe.’’ The name was not 
appropriate when you were here; but if you could 
have seen it on the 16th, bounding and roaring like 
Niagara, you would not wonder at the Indians think- 
ing there were “devils” init. [am acting now on 
the supposition that we shall get a honey crop this 
season. J. ¥F. M’INTYRE. 

Fillmore, Cal., March 18, 1889. 


REPORIES KiNGOURAGING. 


NO LOSS IN WINTER. 
f° AST fall I had 42 good swarms. I packed part 
» of them in fine oat straw and chaff, on their 
summer stands, and put part of them in my 
bee-cellar, which is in sandy soil, and proper- 
ly ventilated. On the 18th inst. I took 5 
swarms out of the cellar; on the 20th I took out 3, 
and on the 22d I took out the rest of them; and now 
on this 23d day of March I have just 42 good 
swarms, gathering pollen quite lively. 
Coral, Mich. L. W. ITZENHOUSER. 





















You ought to see the bees working on the red- 
maple bloom, getting honey and pollen. 
Lincoln, Tenn., Mar. 13, 1889. T. P. GILLHAM. 


ONLY ONE DEAD OUT OF SIXTY. 

My bees, sixty swarms, have wintered well. Only 
one is dead out of sixty. I had to move them out 
of our village 2 years ago, away up on aside hill, 
since which I have not done so well. J. E. Topp. 

Unadilla, N. Y., March 15, 1889. 


WINTERED WITHOUT LOSS. 

Bees have wintered here well this time. I win- 
tered 93 on summer stands, and have not lost any; 
lost only 4queens. Bees have been very busy on 
soft maple and elm. Red-bud is just bursting. 

Alma, Ill., Mar. 19, 1889. RICHARD EDMONDS. 


COLONIES NEVER WINTERED BETTER. 

Iam happy to say that our success in wintering 
my bees has never been better. We went into win- 
ter quarters with 48 colonies; and to-day, March 18, 
45 are in good condition; 3 died of starvation, which 
was my own fault. The bees are busy bringing in 
natural pollen, and the prospects for the coming 
season were never better. FRED LEININGER, 

Douglas, Ohio, Mar. 18, 1889. 





EARLY POLLEN; THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE. 

Bees are gathering pollen now to some extent; 
mine are all strong, or seem to be, from the way 
they are at work: but Ihave not examined any of 
my hives. I have only lifted the top and taken a 
peep in. Iam the only one who has any Italians in 
this county,so far as I know. Some others use a 
frame hive; it’sa patent trap,and known to the 
trade as the “Golden” bee-hive. I make my own 
hives, and they are modeled after the Simplicity. 
I have sold some of them to owners of the Golden 
bee-hive after they paid $10.00 for a right for it. 

Moltke, Tenn., March 22, 1889. 8. L. MEDLIN. 
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WINTERED WITHOUT A LOSS. 

My bees have wintered well. I have not lost any. 
In examining them a few days ago I found brood in 
all the hives,and plenty of food todo them unti! 
they can gather new honey. They were taking in 
pollen quite lively on Sunday, March 24. 

Clachan, Ont. KE. J. PURCELL. 


WINTERING AT THE AXTELLS’. 

We have taken 30 colonies of bees out of the cel- 
lar, because we had so many in the cellar we could 
not keep it cool enough. Those taken out have 
wintered finely—better than those out of doors. 
They were gathering pollen nicely yesterday, the 
19th, which is earlier than usual by two weeks. 

Roseville, Ill. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


WINTERED WELL; THE STRONG DRAWING FROM 
THE WEAK. 

I took bees out of cellar yesterday, 68 hives, one 
dead; examined them all to-day. They are in the 
best condition, cleanest and strongest I ever had 
them. They gathered some pollen to-day. One 
trouble is, that a good many hives catch bees that 
do not belong to them, making themselves strong 
at the expense of others. You may remember, 
page 11, Jan. 1, 1889, that I wintered this time with 
the heavy cloth mat removed, and only a piece of 
burlap over the front half of the frames. Itisa 
perfect success this time, certainly. 

Grinnell, Ta., Mar. 20, 1889. J. F. WHITMORE. 


LOOKING FOR A ‘*‘ WHOPPER.” 

At this date my bees have wintered well. They 
seem to be stronger than they were last fall. I went 
into winter quarters with 29 stands; one starved; 
another was queenless, and I united it with another 
colony, so I have 27 stands yet. They have plenty 
of stores, and are breeding rapidly. We have had 
avery mild winter. I winter on the summer stands, 
packed with chaff. My bees commenced gathering 
pollen March 16th. The prospect for a‘ whopper” 
this coming season is very flattering. There is an 
immense crop of white clover, or will be, if the 
season is favorable. It is looking fine at present. 

Paris, Iil., March 21, 1889. J.P. ADAMS. 


FROM ONE WHO OWNS NEARLY 600 COLONIES, AND 
WHO SHIPPED COMB HONEY BY THE TON 
AS EARLY AS 1857. 

The bees seem to be wintering well so far here. 
Of course, it is too early in the season to make a 
safe prediction as to the honey crop of the coming 
summer. We only know that, so far, they have 
wintered well. But itis in the next two months 
that we meet with our greatest loss, especially 
when cold bleak winds prevail during this time. | 
speak somewhat from experience, this being the 
thirty-sixth year of my experience in bee-keeping. 
As early as 1857 [ was shipping comb honey by the 
ton. This was considered a large amount of honey 
to be raised by one bee-keeper at that time; but 
now it is not uncommon to ship many times that 
amount. I went into winter quarters last Novem- 
ber with over 550 colonies. They seem to be doing 
well. For this I feel encouraged, and hope that 
they will continue so to do. 

We are naturally looking for and expect a good 
season this year, from the fact that last season was 
a very poor one, there being no basswood bloom in 
this section of country, and the yield of clover and 
other kinds was very light. 
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Exclusive of the extracted, my comb honey 
weighed buta little over five tons when it should 
have been many more. As many of the writers for 
the journals predict a great honey season this year, 
| will join, and say I hope their prophecy may 
prove to be true. J. R. TUNNECLIPFF. 

Van Hornesville, N. Y. 














- NowEs AND QUERIES. 


We solicit for this department short items and questions of 
a practical nature; but all QUESTIONS, if accompanied by oth- 
er matter, must be put upon aSEPARATE slip of paper with 
name and address. 














HE 10 lbs. of Japanese buckwheat seed I got 
from you last season gave me 15% bushels, 
measured. I had 4 acres of the silverhull, 
and got only 25 bushels from it. 

Jos. F. BILDERBACH. 
Rockwood, Il., March 29, 1889. 


Please tell me where you put the tarred paper in 
the chaff hives. Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON. 
Swarts, Pa., Feb. 6, 1889. 


{The tarred paper to our chaff hives is put be- 
tween the bottom-board and the chaff. See further 
particulars in our A BC of Bee Culture.) 


How many bushels of chaff will it take to fill five 
chaff hives? V. BUXSER. 
Justus, Ohio, March 14, 1889. 


{We usually calculate on about three bushels of 
loose chaff, not packed, to the two-story hive, and a 
little over one bushel for the one-story hive.] 


WHITE PAINT FOR HIVES. 
| prefer white paint to any other color, and I have 
tried several. Bro. Root, go on with your Home 
talk, and may God’s blessings rest with you and 
yours. S. C. FREDERICK. 
Arcadia, Kan., Jan. 24, 1889. 


|The general testimony is with you in regard to 
white paint for hives.) 


MELISSA. 

According to your description of melissa, it 
grows sometimes to the height of 9 feet. I planted 
a little last year, but it didn’t attain the height of 
one foot in good garden soil. Perhaps mine was a 
small variety. The seed wasn’t from you. 

Chandler, Ind., Feb. 21, 1889. A. HEINE. 


IMPORTED CARNIOLANS SHOWING YELLOW BANDS. 
We are expecting a fair honey crop this season, 
from present indications. Our Carniolans are 
booming; have had them three seasons, and find 
them equal to the best. But our imported queen 
from Benton shows many yellow workers. 
Avon, Ind., March 18, 1889. A. A. PARSONS. 


SETTING OUT A SMALL APIARY. 

I want to lay out an apiary for about 25 or 30 col- 
onies, and set out grapevines. How near, and in 
what position ought I to set them? Iam building a 
board fence on the north side of my lot. The bees 
will be on the south side. J. BILLS. 

Southington, Conn., Mar. 23, 1889. 

{The conclusion to the A BC of Bee Culture 
xives you the plan which we prefer to arrange 
hives, and also their entrances with reference to the 
points of the compass. Six feet apart is the usual 
distance from center to center. Some prefer eight 
feet. The latter distance means just so much more 


pi to get through with a certain amount of 
work, 
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STIMULATING BROOD-REARING, 
I wish to ask you if I may begin safely t» stimu- 
late brood-rearing by means of the *‘ Good” candy. 
Dayton, O., March 5, 1889. T. B. REYNOLDS. 


{You can stimulate brood-rearing with the Good 
candy; but an easier way would be to give them 
sugar syrup. Good candy is used, as a general 
thing, for the poegese of shipping bees, and for 
winter feeding, although it can be used for other 
purposes. | 

NO LOSS IN CHAFF HIVES ; DOUBLE-TIER WILDE 

FRAMES. 

I keep 50 colonies of bees. I winter on your plan, 
and had no loss last winter nor this. I am getting 
tired of double-tier wide frames. Can you suggest 
a better arrangement for the chaff hive? 

A. G. MENDENAALL. 

Economy, Ind., Feb. 23, 1889. 

[Use single-tier wide frames, or the T super or 


the section-holders described in GLEANINGS for 
Mar. Ist.] 





- @UR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 


All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper 
and marked, ‘* For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION 118.—a. How large an entrance do you 
allow each colmy when they begin to work in spring? 
b. When do you enlarge this, and how much? 


a. Four inches wide; b, I do not enlarge. 
R. WILKIN. 
a. About 1% inches wide by 4 high. b. I enlarge 
as soon as the colonies get strong and weather 
warm. GEO. GRIMM. 


It varies with strength of colony, but it is small. 
Vary to suit size of colony. Make full size as col- 
ony gets strong and nights warm. A. J. COOK. 


a. 3x4. b. As soon as the season becomes so 
warm that they seem to need more ventilation, or as 
soon as they begin active honey-gathering. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

I allow as large an entrance as the bees will use, 
whether for one bee to enter at a time, or the full 
width of the hive, and I’m not troubled with rob- 
bers. A. B. MASON, 


Three or four inches; we enlarge the space ac- 
cording tothe number of workers flying out. We 
raise the hive2 inches in fronfin the summer in 
very hot weather. DADANT & SON. 


No set size, but it depends on the strength of the 
colony; usually as small as can be without danger 
of clogging. We enlarge it accorging to increasing 
strength of colony, and sometimes it is one inch by 
ten. P. H. ELwoop. 


When in spring I contract my brood-chambers in 
order to stimulate breeding up, I contract the en- 
trances to about an inch, and remove the blocks 
after the colonies have become strong, and more 
air is desirable. CHAs. F. MUTH. 


a. Just as small an entrance as possible, without 
retarding the bees while passing in and out. b. I 
follow no special rule in this. as much depends on 
the size of colony, weather, capacity, and style of 
hive, kind of honey we are working for, etc. 

0. O. POPPLETON, 
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In all strong colonies, the full size of the entrance. 
Contract the entrance to weak colonies only, and in 
proportion to their strength at all times. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

i use the same entrance all the year round—*, x12, 
and in summer I have to raise the cap, for top ven- 
tilution, otherwise bees cluster too much outside. 

P. L. VIALLON. 

I vary it according to the strength of the colony, 
and enlarge it as the season advances. During the 
best of the season I prefer them to have abundant 
entrance. The whole width of the front of the 
hive is desirable for the best stocks. L.C. Roor. 


a If the colony is weak, I put up both triangular 
blocks, leaving about two inches of space, and if 
the weather is cold and windy I do the same by the 
strong ones, to prevent the wind from chilling the 
young brood. b. As the season advances and the 
weather gets warm. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


a. Theoretically, just as small as they can use 
without being crowded, but frequently it happens 
to be much larger. An opening two inches by one- 
half is likely to be large enough for astrong colo- 
ny. b. When the entrance appears crowded it is 
enlarged perhaps once to double size, and when this 
becomes crowded they are allowed full width. 

C. C. MILLER. 

I use an entrance from *% to % inch high, and 
clear across one end of the brood-chamber. I con- 
tract with L. blocks, according to strength of colo- 
nies; strength, not in relation to heat, however, 
but to defense against robbers. As the tendency 
toward robbing decreases and the colony becomes 
strong, I give them the whole entrance. 

: JAMES HEDDON. 

My hives have six * holes at the bottom of hive, 
andahole one and one-half inches half way up, 
with a }-inch hole cut into the side of the large hole. 
In the winter we leave all six of the lower holes 
open and the small %-inch hole up the side open. 
When the weather gets warm, and the bees strong, 
then we open the 1%-inch hole, which is covered 
with a button during the winter. E. FRANCE. 


a. 4x°, for the very weakest, and from there up 
to 3 inches by * for the strongest. b. Along as 
they need it, which is told by their being crowded 
for room to goin and out at the entrance, or when 
they are crowded out in hot weather. In summer I 
give the whole length of entrance, which is 13 inch- 
es long by thigh. With very large colonies, and at 
times of extreme.heat, I sometimes raise the front 
of the hive an inch or more from the bottom-board. 

G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Sometimes I let a strong colony have the whole 
doorway of *,x10 inches. Others are all the way 
down from this toa little hole scarcely large enough 
for two bees to pass each other. It is not absolute 
time, but the weather, and the growth of the colo- 
ny, that determine when to give mcre entrance. A 
safe rule is to give the working bees room to pass 
without delaying, and beyond that widen the door 
only when you see some inclination on the part of 
the indoor bees to remain outside. Sometimes a 
colony gets weak in old bees just before a big batch 
of brood comes out, and needs a decided closing-up 
for a few days, if a cold spell comes. KF. E. Hasty. 

I watched the answers to the above, to 
see if there were not somebody who had 
come to the same conclusion we have, that, 
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unless the colony becomes weakened, the 
entrance sbould be full size the year round, 
especially for a protected hive like the chaff 
hive. We once practiced contracting en- 
trances in winter; but by keeping a carefu! 
record we proved unmistakably that colo- 
nies with the entrance wide open &x8 win- 
tered better than where we fussed to con- 
tract them when the weather was severe. 
Of late years we have not tried to winter a 
colony so weak that it could not have full 
entrance the year round, and I think losses 
from wintering, and robbing too, would be 
greatly lessened if something of the kind 
were adopted ; namely, wintering none but 
strong colonies, and these with entrances 
full width the year round. 


QUESTION 119.—a. When bees are storing surplus, 
do you give any ventilation besides at the entrance? bh. 
If 80, where and how much? 


No. P. H. ELwoon. 
No. 0. O. POPPLETON. 
a. Yes; raise the covers. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


No. I do not wish any other. I believe it isa 
damage. A. J. COOK. 


No. A good shade-board besides the entrance is 
ventilation enough. A. B. MASON. 


No, unless I raise the hive in front, as spoken of 
in No. 118. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Ido not. I have triedit, and found more disad- 
vantages than advantages by so doing. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

As stated in question 118, I use the same entrance, 
but raise the cap about % inch for top ventilation. 
P. L. VIALLON. 

In very hot weather I give ventilation around the 

surplus arrangement, but the bees can get out only 
at the entrance of the hive. GEO. GRIMM. 


In tiering up my hives I ventilate at the upper 
entrance, as well as the lower. I secure comb hon- 
ey in wide frames, in full hives, mostly. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

a. Usually. b. At the top of the hive, back end-- 
about 4 inch the width of the hive. I think it helps 
to keep down swarming, but it hinders work in the 
back end of super. ©. C. MILLER. 


We give no ventilation except our regular en- 
trance. We have a 1}-inch hole half way up the side, 
open inthe summer, and the bees usually fly right 
into the hole; sometimes they catch on the side of 
the hive, and then run in. E. FRANCE. 


Iconsider no hive satisfactory without a good- 
sized ventilator in the bottom-board. In the 
warmest weather a ventilator 6x12 inches may be 
left entirely drawn. IJ also consider upward venti- 
lation advantageous at times. L. C. Root. 


Notasarule. If acolony seems tobe suffering 
from the heat I raise the cover a little, the amount 
of ventilation given being according to circum- 
stances. Usually, though, when 1 give any I give 
an abundance, often removing the who'e cover. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 
. When more air is necessary or desirable than bot- 
tom ventilation gives, | break loose the covers of 
the surplus boxes, scrape the bee-glue off, and put 
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them on again. Then I raise the cover about an 
inch, on the back part of the hive, creating thereby 
an air-passage over the surplus boxes, 
C. F. Mutu. 
a. ldo. b. When the weather becomes so hot as 
to make bees lie out, or to endanger the melting of 
combs, I fold the duck-cloth cover forward 2 or 3 
nches, off the frames, and leave the rear end of the 
hoard cover, that lies on it, elevated an inch or 
more by placing a stone under it. R. WILKIN. 


When we think that our 8-inch entrance is not 
suftticient, i. e., when the weather is warm and the 
crop begun, we place a block to raise the hive from 
iis bottom in front. Besides, as our colonies are 
very populous we push back the surplus box, so as 
to get a current of air through the hive. 

DADANT & SON. 

Many of my hives have no provision for ventila- 
tion of the super; but my accepted way of making 
a hive is to have a crack a quarter of an inch wide 
or more run clear around the hive between the 
lower story and the super. To prevent the obvious 
ill consequences of this arrangement the whole top 
is covered with what I call a shirt, so the wind must 
first filter through muslin before it can blow in. 
Does the improvement increase the surplus? Well, 
it’s pretty clear that extra ventilation has a chance 
to be of direct profit only when honey comes in so 
rapidly that the bees find difficulty in evaporating 
it fast enough. I am not quite settled in mind as to 
how often this happens—rather seldom in my local 
ity, I judge. E. E. Hasty. 


At one time I made many experiments in 
regard to entrances; and once I was very 
strongly decided in favor of a two-inch au- 
ger-hole in the front end of the hive. The 
bees then could fly right in and alight di- 
rectly on the combs; and I would stick to 
the auger-holes now were it not that it bin- 
ders brood-rearing for some distance around 
the hole when the weather is severe. Other 
experiments in this line made me feel sure 
that the entrance should be at the bottom 
of the hive. And then I was very strong 
for a time in favor of having a large en- 
trance right through the middle of the bot- 
tom-board, and [I would still stick to this 
plan were it not for the difficulty of closing 
the entrance when we wish. All things con- 
sidered, I made a compromise by pushing 
the Simplicity hive so as to project over the 
bottom-board. This enables you to adjust 
the entrance to the size of your colony, and 
you can do it in an instant, without any 
blocks or loose traps lying around. When 
you come to ventilate, you can make the 
bees goin the hive by giving them an en- 
trance nearly half the size of the whole bot- 
tom of the hive if you wish. When hiving 
ew swarms in hot weather I think this is 
very much to be desired. The objection to 
openings for ventilation, covered by wire 
cloth, is that they invariably get waxed up 
sooner or later. 


QUESTION 120,—a. What kind of an alighting-board 
lo you prefer during the rush of incoming laden bees? 
). Does it pay to have a bare spot of ground near the 


ntranee, covered with sawdust or sand nicely patted 
hOoMmney 


u. A board 10 or 12 inches wide. b. I guess not. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
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I prefer a board from the ground toa level with 
the alighting-board. C. F. Mura. 


Any kind of board will do. Sawdust and sand are 
not as good, and too much trouble. GEO. GRIMM. 


Simply have the ground kept clean and clear 
about the entrance. It does pay. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

a. A slanting alighting-board is best. I think 
short grass is cooler than bare ground or sawdust. 
P. H. ELwoop. 

a. A plain board projecting three or four inches. 

Others may be as good. b. Probably, if easily ob- 
tained. C. C. MILLER. 

a. Inclined wooden. b. I used to haveit. I have 

exchanged to smooth closely mown lawn. This 

latter looks better, and is practically about as good. 
A. J. COOK. 

My entrances are all within 2 inches of the ground. 

I keep it clean in front of the hives. Inthe honey 

season the dry sandy soil can be graded up to the 
entrance. R. WILKIN. 


The alighting - board should be about one foot 
wide, and as long as the width of the front of the 
hive. This is sufficient if the grass and weeds are 
kept down. L. C. Roor. 


a. Our bottom-board is at least six or eight inches, 
or more, longer than the hive. b. We take care to 
cut the weeds away in front of the hives, and, of 
course, all around. Sand is very good with a slop- 
ing apron. DADANT & SON. 

Besides the detachable alighting-board I use a 
slanting board from the ground tothe alighting- 
board or entrance. I find sawdust dangerous 
around hives, as sparks from the smoker are liable 
to set it on fire. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


The only alighting-board my bees have is the pro- 
jection of the bottom of the hive, 34 inches, and the 
front is close to the ground. b. Perhaps it does, 
but I like a closely cut lawn the best, after having 
tried bare ground and sawdust. A. B. MASON. 


a. Simply an extension of the bottom-board, the 
same extending six inches in front of the hive. b. 
I lay a cleated board down in front to keep the 
grass down, then when the lawn-mower is run in 
front of the hive this board is taken out of the way, 
so that all is smooth work. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I strongly prefer a level or slightly slanting board 
of generous size, with arrangements so that bees 
which fall to the ground can readily craw! up in. 
b. Lam willing to take considerable pains to secure 
aclean dooryard for them. As to sawdust, I find 
myself getting a little out of conceit with it. 

E. E. Hasty. 

I prefer to have the bottom-board enough longer 
than the hive to form an alighting-board. I think 
it pays to have not only the ground near the en- 
trance, but all around the hive, bare. My apiary is 
covered with slack coal, ashes, sand, etc., so thickly 
that grass or weeds seldom struggle through. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

a. Any kind of wide board, so arranged as to 
avoid having sharp corners or crevices to obstruct 
the direct passage of bees into the hive. b. I pre- 
fer a spot of bare ground to either sand or sawdust, 
if there is some practicable way to keep it bare. 
Who can tell us how to do that cheaply and easily? 

0. O. POPPLETON. 
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We don’t use any kind of alighting-board; our 
bees are nearly all located on pasture ground. The 
stock keep the grass short about the hives. I don’t 
think I should like sand or dry dust at the entrance 
of hives. F. FRANCE. 


1 find it makes but little difference. I believe 
that bees soon learn to use the most convenient 
and natural places to alight, but Ido not believe 
that the laden bee prefers any other alighting- 
place toa vertical surface. Watch them ina box 
hive with afront hole part way up the front side. 
See what a large proportion will alight on the side 
of the hive. It makes no difference whether that 
hole is at the top or bottom. As they come to the 
hive laden, with their abdomen hanging down, they 
delight to alight upon an upright surface. They 
are built just right for it, you know. Yes, sir, I 
always keep a bare spot on the ground in front of 
the entrance. I use sawdust in conjunction with 
the hoe. JAMES HEDDON. 


Now, in view of my answer to 119I should 
say the best alighting-board in the world is 
a clean piece of ground, right round the en- 
trance, covered with sand or sawdust. As 
the sawdust is liable to catch fire from the 
smoker, we have of late years adopted white 
sand. But this white sand would not an- 
swer at all unless you keep weeds from 
growing in it; therefore you want to make 
your sand white with common salt, about 
once a year, and then you haye it. By no 
manner of means can we afford to have our 
bees knocked down and wearing their wings 
into ragged strings by buzzing them against 
grass and weeds when they are trying to get 
into their hive. Some have argued that the 
bees will get just as much honey, even if 
they do have to crawl] through the grass and 
weeds. Please remember, friends, that a 
bee gathers honey until his wings are worn 
out; and I shouldn’t wonder if the life of a 
worker were shortened almost half by buzz- 
ing against the grass and weeds I have seen 
in some apiaries, while trying to get into 
the hive. I do not like a board, because it 
warps under the influence of the sun and 
rain. True, it can be cleated: but even 
then the sun will pull the nails out, and 
toads and spiders, and may be snakes, will 
get under the board. The sand and salt 
make a clean job of it. Some experiments 
have been made with cement; and in Cali- 
fornia, where they do not have any frost, I 
think it would answer admirably. A nice 
flat stone, with the bottom-board of the hive 
lapping on the stone, so no grass or weeds 
could get between the stone and the bottom- 
board, would do splendidly. Iam not sure 
but that we could get pieces of sawed flag- 
ging, one foot wide and fifteen inches long, 
cheap enough so they would be worth all 
they cost. You would have an entrance 
and dooryard then that would last a life- 
time. The cold stone might give the bees 
the toothache on frosty mornings, unless it 
be true that they never fly when the stone 
would be cold enough to be disagreeable. 
Friend Heddon’s reasoning is good; but I 
do not like that hole in the front end of 
the hive, because it chills the brood-nest ; 
and when the same hive is used for an up- 
per story, you have an entrance where you 
do not want it. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above eae or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 








BEES IN THE CELLAR DID THE BEST. 

Last fall my*pa packed 59 swarms of bees for win- 
ter. He had 388inthe cellar and 21 outdoors. He 
lost 2 of those that he left out. Pa says it seems as 
if those be put in the cellar almost doubled. I have 
a little brother. He will be3 years old the 10th of 
April. He isa dreadful little mischief. Sometimes 
I help paextract honey. The name of his extractor 
is ‘‘ Novice,” and he says that means you. Inthe 
spring of 1886 he bought 20 colonies of bees of Mr. 
Hunt, of Bell Branch, Mich., and we commenced to 
take GLEANINGS again, and I guess we always shall. 
I like the little letters and yourtravels. Ma likes 
Our Homes, and pa likes it all. That kite I got of 
you is almost as good as new. 

Starville, Mich. MABEL M. Cook, age 9. 


THAT BABY SISTER. 

Yesterday, Feb. 22, the bees had a good cleansing 
flight. Papa says they have consumed more honey 
this winter than ever he knew them to do before, 
and it has been a mild winter too. Upon examin- 
ing them yesterday he found a great many colo- 
nies short of stores, and two had starved. Mr. 
Root, the notes that you have given us in GLEAN- 
INGS of your trip to California have been very in- 
teresting. Mamma reads Our Homes to us Sunday 
evenings. I like to see the pictures of the bee- 
keepers. Why not give the picture of your little 
boy Huber? I should like to see him, and pinch his 
little fat cheeks. I can remember him as I saw 
him alittle baby. He had just learned to walk. I 
have a little sister, 26 months old to-day, and she 
weighs 42 lbs. She is just as dear a darling as can 
be. GERTRUDE SEABRIGAT, age 9. 

Blaine, Belmont Co., O , Feb. 23, 1889. 


HOW BEES PROTECT FRUIT, AS TOLD BY A LITTLE 
GIRL. 

My uncle has 30 swarms of bees, wintered in chaff 
hives, doing well. He has mulberry-trees in the 
yard with them, and they have berries on, and the 
wild canary likes the berries as well as I. Uncle 
has one tree among the bees, and the birds did not 
touch them. It was full of berries, and from the 
others we had to shoo the birds off. Auntie says 
she is going to have uncle puta hive under every 
tree, and that will be seven, and see if the bees will 
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keep them away as it has from that one. I goto 
school. Auntie has alittle dog. His name is Fido. 
His wool is as white and long as that of Mary’s 
lamb; and everywhere I go he issure to go. I tell 
him the bees will sting him if he doesn’t look out. 
OLLIE AYERS, age 8. 

Wallaceburg, Ont., Mar. 23, 1889. 

Very good, friend Ollie. I think Prof. 
Cook can tell us something about bees 
frightening the birds away, and this sugges- 
tion of yours may prove to be of great value. 


“OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE.” 

My papa has between 50 and 75 swarms of bees. 
He and I hive the bees in the summer when they 
swarm. Last summer papa said he would give me 
25 cents for every swarm I would hive without help. 
| got between 3 and 4 dollars. I had a veil that I put 
on sometimes when the bees were cross. My papa’s 
bees are Italians and Carniolans. He gave mea 
swarm last summer, but it died. I like bees very 
well when they do not sting me. Once I got a sting 
on the elbow when I was up in the top of a large 
cherry-tree shaking some bees off from a limb of 
the tree. I jumped, and landed in a bunch of brier 
bushes. CHARLES H. MASON, age 12. 

Mechanic Falls, Me. 

Why, friend Charlie, we don’t believe you 
bettered yourself by jumping, especially 
since you landed among the briers. bee- 
keeper must learn to ‘‘ grin and bear it.”’ 


KEEPING THE BEES LN WITH SNOW. 

Papa moved our house down on the road last 
September, and our barn too. He did not get his 
bees down here till the 27th of February. There 
was some snow on the ground. Papa put some 
snow in front of the hives where the bees came out. 
It had begun to thaw, and the bees came out of the 
hives after he brought them down here. Papa bas 
18 stands of bees. He has had but one stand of 
bees die this winter so far, but it did not freeze to 
death. It did not have enough honey. Papa had 
good success last summer. 

BERT PRESNALL, age 13. 

Marion, Ind., March 1, 1889. 

But you don’t tell us whether any of the 
bees that got out went back. We should 
presume that some of them, at least, must 
have gone back to where they used to live, 
and died there, because they hadn’t any 
hive to go into. 

BEES WORKING ON RED ELM; MAKING THE RIGHT 
KIND OF A START. 

] hope you will forgive a little boy for slipping a 
note into papa’s letter while he is out makinga 
hot-bed. I want to tell you about our bees. I was 
Out walking with brother Ernest (named after Mr. 
Ernest Root) and mamma, when I heard such a 
roaring and humming I stopped to listen and ask 
mamma what it was. She told me to look at a large 
red-elm tree just in front of us. It wasin bloom, 
and I think every bee out of papa’s 3) stands was 
on or around the tree. They were so high I could 
not tell what they were gathering. My little broth- 
crand I are going to try to be good men when we 
are grown. We both say our prayers every night, 
and try to mind what we are told. 

: WILLIE E. BARNES. 

Hickman, Ky., March 14, 1889. 

_ Bees do work on the elm, and it is quite a 
sight to see them too. We are glad you and 
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your brother have started right. We hope 
you will keep right on just so all your lives. 
If more of the boys in the land were making 
such a good beginning we shouldn’t have so 
many bad men, should we, Willie? 


PAPA'S FRAME-HOLDER. 

My papa, finding the necessity 
of some kind of receptacle for 
holding the brood-frames after 
removing them out of the hives 
in the fall, in preparing them for 
packing for winter, has invented || 
what he calls a frame-reel, of 
which I send you adrawing. He 
has it in one corner of our honey- 
house. It does not take up much 
room. It consists of four up- 
right posts and 16 side-bars for 
the frames to rest on. The reel 
revolves on two pivots, one on 
the floor and the other in the 
ceiling. Each tier holds 18 Sim- 
plicity brood-frames, or 144 in all. 

CHAS. SEABRIGHT. 

Blaine, O., Feb. 25, 1889. 

Your papa’s device is very 
ingenious, and we are sure 
it will do nicely. It should be made strong, 
so as to hold combs filled with honey. After 
all, we should rather prefer to store the 
combs away in Simplicity hives, stacked up. 
Then if robbers should get into the honey- 
room they can’t get at the combs. Hive- 
bodies are convenient; and whenever there 
isa surplus of combs there isa surplus of 
bodies. 














JUVENILE POETRY. 
Oh! here comes the honey-bee, 
With rich and prudent air; 
He has worked hard all summer, 
Among the flowers fair, 


And filled his hive with honey 
From bottom to the top, 

So that, when winter comes, 
Then he starveth not. 


But the winter is coming, 
And he must be stored 

In the nice warm cellar, 
Away from the cold. 


But he has prepared for it 

All through the summer long, 
And did not sit idle 

As the lazy drone, 


But went to work in earnest 
Among the flowers fair, 

That bloomed so freshly 
With fragrance rich and rare, 


So that when winter comes 
With its wind and snow, 
That he should be prepared 

In the warm cellar to go. 


The bee is very useful 
In odd and different ways, 
So then we should be thankful 
While he with us stays. KATIE M. 
The poetry above is not entirely faultless 
as to measure and meter; but as it bears 
the stamp of originality of a little girl, we 
gladly give it a place. 
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LOBACCE (OLUMIN. 








CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO, 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, nytt I he give us his 
pledas that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 
»acco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 





TOBACCO, AND ITS CLOSE CONNECTION WITH 
WHISKY; A LETTER FROM ANNA B. QUILLIN. 
R. ROOT:—Ever since | became acquainted 
with GLEANINGS I bave watched with a 
great deal of interest your determined but 
somewhat novel warfure against the use of 
tobacco. It has always seemed strange to 
me that so many people would indulge in the use of 
it, when it is not only useless, but expensive and in- 
jurious also. Many of those who are habitual 
chewers make themselves positively repulsive by 
their carelessness and utter disregard for cleanli- 
ness, While many who smoke make themselves 
equally disagreeable and offensive by puffing their 
smoke into the faces of those who not only dislike 
it, but are sickened by the odor. And did you eve1 
notice how tobacco and whisky go hand in hand, as 
it were? Wherever intoxicating liquors are sold, 
there you will always find cigars. When you see 
men coming out of saloons, you generally see them 
pufling ata pipe or cigar; and though a great many 
good people indulge in tobacco and do not use in- 
toxicants, yet those who are regular drinkers are 
almost invariably slaves to tobacco. Theold adage, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” might well be applied to this subject, for it 
would certainly be much easier to avoid learning 
the use of tobacco than to break off from the habit 
after it has been acquired, for it is acquired. I have 
heard many men give their experience on that 
point, and they invariably agreed that they “ had to 
learn to like tobacco.” But when the habit is once 
formed, people generally become slaves to it; and 
if the chains are ever broken, it is not until they 
have had many a sharp and severe struggle for 
their freedom. And the same may be said of those 
who indulge in intoxicants. I think the great hope 
for the future isto teach the young people and 
children the injurious effects of tobacco and intox- 
icants on the system, and thus help them to avoid 
forming evil habits that are proving a curse to hu- 
manity. 

There is a little rhyme which may be new to some 
of the readers of GLEANINGS; and though it is not 
very elegant poetry, it contains a great deal of 
truth. If Tam not’ mistaken, it was composed by 
a Methodist minister; but at any rate the gentle- 
man had an intense dislike for tobacco, as the fol- 
lowing lines will demonstrate: 

Tobacco is a filthy weed, 

And from the Devil did proceed. 

It spoils your breath and soils your clothes, 
And makes a chimney of your nose. 

I know one district-school teacher who took pains 
to teach those lines to every boy who went to school 
to her, and I believe such teaching would not be 
without some good results. When our bodies are 
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the houses we live in, should we not try to keep 
them pure and clean, instead of polluting and de- 
stroying them? ‘“ Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ple of God?” “Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost?” ANNA B. QUILLIN. 
Ipava, Ill., Mar. 12, 1889. 


TOBACCO FORBIDDEN TO BOYS. 

The 12th of the month is a little late to be reading 
the last GLEANINGs, but I was reading Mrs. J. B. 
Ratcliffe’s letter, and I wanted to add my mite on 
the subject. I say, abolish strong drink first, and to- 
bacco very soon after. We have a law in our State, 
forbidding the sale or gift of tobacco to boys under 
16 years of age, under a penalty of $20 for each of- 
fense; but it is poorly followed, 1 fear. I repre- 
sented our town in the last meeting of supervisors, 
when there was a bill of $3.50 for tobacco for the 
use of the occupants of the poorhouse. The next 
morning I offered a resolution forbidding it to be 
furnished at the expense of the county. It car- 
ried by a two-thirds vote, men voting for it who 
were chewing and smoking when they voted. I 
think it is one of the causes of pauperism, there- 
fore we should not supply it to the poor. You can 
enroll my name as one in the army to fight King 
Alcohol and Prince Tobacco. We expect at this 
session of the Legislature to get the privilege of 
county option, and then we will free our county of 
the curse of strong drink. 

Our bees were foraging for maple sap or any 
thing in their line, this March 12th. 

Philo, Lil. M. L. BREWER. 
AN INJURY TO HEALTH, AND A DISGUSTING HABIT. 

A brother-in-law who had chewed tobacco for 
many years was obliged to leave it off because he 
came out with several cancers. He found, when 
ne tried in earnest, he could leave it off; since then 
nis health has greatly improved; but the cancers, 
as soon as cured in one place, come out in another. 

Another acquaintance of mine, when cutting 
open a plug of tobacco, cut open a big tobacco- 
worm that had been mashed in with the tobacco. 

A few days since I called ata store, and the pro- 
prietor had long whiskers, down which was driz- 
zling tobacco-juice over at least one-third of his 
entire lower whiskers. What a sight! 

Roseville, Il. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

A USER OF TOBACCO FOR 30 YEARS QUIT. 

I am glad to say, after over one month’s experi- 
ence, that, by the help of Christ, I have quit the 
use of tobacco in every way after I had used it.for 
over thirty years. I can not say that I was in- 
fluenced solely by GLEANINGS, but by seeing that 
others were quitting. I made a strong resolution, 
God helping me I would not only try, but I would 
quit. And Iam surprised how easy it has been. I 
believe that anybody can quit who will lay it away 
and ask God for his grace to aid and strengthen. I 
will say here, that I am well convincec that, if I 
had never used tobacco in any form, I should have 
been a better man mentally, physically, and finan- 
cially; and I advise everybody to quit the bad, 
filthy, expensive habit. Now, Mr. Root, if you 
think I am worthy of a smoker,if you will send 
me one! will pledge myself that, if ever I use to- 
baccoin any form I will pay you the price of the 
smoker. I am a constant reader of GLEANINGS. 
We have been very much interested in your report 
of your travels. T. N. STOKES. 

Darlington, Ind., Feb. 6, 1889, 
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[IYSELE AND JY NEIGHBORS. 








For as | passed by, and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, TO THE UN- 
KNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 

oo 


ship, him declare I unto you.—ACcts 17:23. 
THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


T seems to me that the peculiar surround- 
ings at Manitou strongly tempt one to 
think that he is in many respects in an 
enchanted land. The strange, grotesque 
rocks which I have already described, 

the springs that bubble forth delicious, 

sparkling, pungent, effervescing beverages ; 
the sight of winter all around and a little 
above you, while you stand in a valley of 
perpetual summer, rather encourages the 
idea. When I started off on my walk that 
morning I was watching anxiously every 
foot of the way, to see glimpses indicating 

my approach to the Garden of the Gods. I 

do not quite like the name, for it sounds to 

me a little irreverent; but I can readily im- 

agine that the discoverers of this strange 











‘““THE HAPPY FAMILY,’ 


locality felt as though they must have some 
name for the strange objects that began to 
meet my view. One of the first things that 
attracted my attention was some queer rocks 
sticking out of the ground, looking more or 
less like monuments of some rude sort, or 
tombstones of some former age. Pretty 
soon, on the summit of a little knoll among 
the bushes, I caught?a glimpse of some of 
these queer monuments actually capped. 
See cut above. 

As I came around a curve in the road, so 
as to get a better view, I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes when I[ saw three of these 
pedestals united by a cap that formed a 
bridge from one to the other, as seen above. 
l'he three seemed to be supporting on their 
apex this piece of rock as if it were a log, or 
inay be a human body, suspended aloft. I 
ioticed at* once that this log, and, in fact, 
all of the cappings, were of a different-col- 
ored stone, indicating that they were hard- 
er; and then I remembered my studies in 
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Arizona, of the work of the winds and water 
in wearing away rock. Some convulsion of 
nature during former ages had tipped the 
stratified rock up edgewise; then the whole 
had been covered with a debris of sand or 
soil, until the rocks standing edgewise were 
submerged. Now,if it were possible that 
some spring or other agency should cause a 
deposit of iron on the surface of this raised 
soil, so as to form a capstone of a yellow 
stratum, which became hard, and, after all 
this had taken place, the winds and floods 
should then wash away the soil so as to 
leave these rocks, that were originally turn- 
ed edgewise, standing up above the soil, 
with the iron-ore deposit resting on their 
points, I can readily imagine how Monu- 
mental Park and the Garden of the Gods, 
should be produced by Nature’s workings. 
The road is well traveled along here, for 
excursions from Manitou go out to the Gar- 
den of the Gods almost hourly, and there- 
fore my road was an easy and pleasant one, 
although it was a good deal up hill and 
down. In turning abruptly through the ev- 
ergreen-trees, which lined the road almost 





” MONUMENTAL PARK. 

its whole length, | came suddenly upon 
what is called the Balanced Rock, as seen 
on next page. 

As one lifts his eyes and gazes upon this 
aoa ay stone, as big as a small meeting- 
house, he involuntarily starts back for fear 
it will tip over on him; and it took me quite 
a little time to gain assurance enough to 
walk boldly up and take hold of the rock to 
see if I could not tip it out of its place. 
Perhaps I should remind our readers that 
these pictures are true to life, for they were 
all made from photographs, by the new Ives 
process. As one sees the fleecy clouds float 
along the sky above the tree-tops, and above 
this rock, he is almost sure to imagine that 
the rock is swaying one way and the other, 
ready to rollon him and crush him to atoms. 
In fact, those who are familiar with the ob- 
jects here have a sly trick of telling people, 
especially ladies, that this great rock sways 
to and fro, as the wind blows light or strong. 
After they have made many exclamations 
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of surprise, somebody begins to smile, and 
then there is a big laugh all round, to think 
how easily they have been humbugged. I 
hardly need tell our readers that all the lift- 
ing I could do did not disturb the great 
stone from its poise where it has rested for 
so many ages. The stones and rocks in this 
vicinity are much like those in the region 
of Mammoth Cave. They are more or less 
soluble in water; and as the rain trickles 
down it dissolves enough of them to give 
the water a plain color, so a great many of 
the streams are red, or yellow, on account of 
the chemicals they have dissolved from the 
rocks. This red, or yellow color, I believe, 
is mostly owing to the salts of iron. The 
Indian name for yellow is “ ute,” therefore 
we have Ute Canyon, Ute Mountain, and 
Ute Springs. The Ute Springs have enough 











THE BALANCED ROCK, IN THE GARDEN OF 
THE GODs. 


iron in them to give a slightly sour taste, not 
uplike weak lemonade ; and the presence of 
the carbonic acid, to make the water spar- 
kle, and give it the delicious snap, makes 
one almost ready to acknowledge, as the In- 
dians used to have it, that the Great Spirit 
had given mankind not only a delicious bev- 
erage, bubbling up from the bowels of the 
earth, but a beverage that heals diseases 
while it refreshes. Now, Dr. Mason inti- 
mates, somewhere in this issue, that I am 
rather averse to any sort of healings that 
come out of a bottle. I want to tell him 
that I begin to have faith just at present in 
the virtues of Manitou spring water, even 
though we do have to bottle it up at the 
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mucingn and ship it by the carload to distant 
places, where there is demand for it. Be- 
ore we go on, let us look back and say good- 
by to our friend the Balanced Rock. The 
monuments and pillars of the Garden of the 
Gods are scattered over perhaps a mile or 
two of ground. Some visitors have been 
disappointed because nature did not arrange 
them all in a group so they could be seen 
without traveling. I confess, however, that 
I rather like the idea of having them burst 
upon my view as I climbed hills and de- 
scended into valleys, one at a time. 

The next thing was the Needle Rocks and 
the adjacent spires, the names of which I 
have forgotten—see next page. 

The three rocks called the Needles are 
seen On the left. They are thin flat stones 
that; stand straight up,"perhaps a hundred 
feet or more high. Some think there is 
nothing to suggest needles. In fact, you 
might think them one, instead of three 
rocks ; but when you get along to just the 
right pes as you look at them edgewise 
toward the sky you will see that they are 
entirely separated, clear to the ground, and 
all you notice is three thin spires, so frail 
you are tempted to think they must be sheet 
iron or they would be broken off by the 
wind. These three once composed a solid 
rock, sticking up straight toward the sky. 
As this rock, however, was composed of 
strata of different degrees of hardness, the 
wind and rain have dissolved out the soft 
portions, leaving the needles, or leaves, 
rather. Right back of the horse and buggy 
you will notice another strange pile of rocks, 
one of them reaching like a single tall spire 
away up into the sky, almost. You can get 
an idea of its height from the size of the 
horse and buggy. At the left of this square 
block, not unlike the ruins of some building, 
is another of these queer bridges. In this 
case, one of the spires has evidently broken 

off and fallen on its neighbor. The rocks 
a little further on, at the right hand of the 
picture, are full of openings not unlike the 
needles. In our next picture we have a 
view of them from the other side. The horse 
and buggy again give you something of an 
idea of their height. 

And now we stand right in the center of 
the sacred ground. I say‘ sacred,’’ because 
it seems to me that almost any child of hu- 
manity must feel like uncovering his head 
as he looks in awe and wonder at these 
strange and curious structures towering up 
like mountains. The picture gives you a 
faint glimpse of the roadways that have 
been made here and there in the sand. As 
you push your foot into the reddish-yellow 
soil, or, rather, gravel, you are impressed 
with the idea that these rocks, at some re- 
mote time, must have been very much high- 
er than they are now, and that the ruin of 
their former greatness is what makes this 
rocky gravel that covers the whole land- 
scape all round about. A little distance 
away is a hotel that is kept up in summer 
time. At the time of my visit they did not 
receive visitors. The lady who had the 
place in charge kindly answered*my ques- 
tions, however, pointed out the places of in- 
terest, and supplied me with the photo- 
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graphs I have given you on these pages. 
Most of the rocks have been named; and 
people imagine that these rocks bear like- 
nesses to different animals. As the rocks 
and cliffs are all variegated with different 
colors, mostly red and yellow, various land- 
scapes and pictures are pointed out. These, 
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er, horses, passengers on top and inside, and 
Inggage behind.” 

smiled somewhat as I turned back, and 
now for the first time allowed my imagina- 
tion to see in the coloring of the rocks what 
she had described. Ihave from childhood 
had a very vivid imagination, and can re- 
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NEEDLE ROCKS, GARDEN OF THE GODs. 


however, draw so strongly on the imagina- 
tion that few people can see them until they 
are “educated up to it,’ if I may use the 
term; and various maps and paintings 
adorn the reception-room of this hotel, giv- 
ing an exaggerated view of the paintings to 
be seen on the rocks. For instance: Said 
the lady,— 


member as long as forty years ago of seeing 
pictures in the clouds, and, in my mind’s 
eye, building up a romance that so absorbed 
me it was like a fairy-tale or a story from 
the Arabian Nights; and when I found here 
at the Garden of the Gods that they were 
making a science, almost, of this matter of 
seeing wonderful paintings where the ordi- 








VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF 


“Can you see that stage-coach just on the 
summit of yonder range of cliffs ?”’ 

I was obliged to confess that I could not 
see any stage-coach at all—nothing like it. 

** Well, now, turn around and look at the 
picture up there on the wall. You see there 
the old-fashioned stage-coach with its driv- 


THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


nary individual saw nothing at all, it made 
me smile again.. For the first time since my 
long walk in the morning | began to feel 
that it was dinner-time ; but my good friend 
told me there was no remedy. They were 
not prepared to give anybody a dinner, so I 
had the prospect of two miles and a half be- 
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fore dinner. I asked my friend if I could 
not shorten the distance by going crosslots. 
She said she believed the traveled road was 
considered the quickest and easiest in the 
end. I, however, though tired and hungry, 
rather preferred a new path. My wife has 
scolded me over and over again because I 
always insist on going home by some other 
route ; and even though former experience 
has resulted in my getting lost, pore | 
bridges gone, getting the buggy muddy, an 

things of that sort, she says experience with 
me does not seem to amount to any thing. I 
am up to the same old trick whenever I get 
five miles or more from home. I saw an 
— through the rocky cliffs, right ahead 
of that horse and buggy, and into it I push- 
ed, with ny eo sin my hand. Pret- 
by soon I had more climbing over the rocks 
than I had counted on; but I consoled my- 
self by — it must. he pretty soon down 
hill instead of up. Yes,it was down hill, 
but such a down hill as I never saw before. 


I pushed ahead until I began to fear I f 


should fall into a chasm or be killed on the 
points of the jagged rocks below me; and 
then my imagination began picturing 
(;LEANINGS dressed in crape. and all its 
readers saddened by the intelligence that 
its editor had been found crushed to death 
at the bottom of a precipice. So I got back 
to the beaten road, and, as soon as 1 could, 
made for the railway track. 

What a boon is a railway track, even toa 
footsore and weary traveler! I had been 
saying to myself, that, if I just got on the 
railway track there would be no more up hill 
and down hill. But I soon had experience 
of this queer optical illusion that I have 
mentioned before, as the effect of the moun 
tains; namely, you are sure you are going 
down hill when in reality you are on the up 
grade. I looked ahead on the track, and re- 
joiced at the prospect of seeing a place 
where it was so much down hill that I could 
easily run clear down to the town; but 
when I got there I could hardly believe my 
senses. It seemed to me as if some evil 
sprite from the Garden of the Gods were 
pulling and tugging at my coat-tails, and 
trying to pull me up hill backward. It 
seemed so unreal, that I turned square 
round and walked the other way. Would 
you believe it ?— it was a great deal easier 
walking up hill (at least my senses said it 
was up hill) than to go down hill toward 
the town! [I looked around for a stream of 
water. Sure enough! I felt like the woman 
who said, ‘*‘ There, it is just as I expected, 
and I always thought it would be.” That 
contrary stream of water was running up 
hill, just as plain as the nose on your face. 
It seemed to be laughing and giggling to 
think I was sucha “greeny.” By and by, 
however, I reached my hotel; and my good 
friend who presides at the table had saved 
out an extra nice dinner for me. It was 
then only just half-past twelve o’clock. 


Does some one wonder what all this story 
has to do with the text at the head of our 
talk to-day? Well, friends, itis this: Great 
multitudes are thronging Manitou, especial- 
ly during the hot weather of summer. If 
they come here they put up at expensive 
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hotels, and then pay frest prices for liveries 
to visit these things I have told you about. 
They do this to worship God through his 
works, some of them say. Now, they come 
here for enjoyment and recreation, and in 
order to get the very greatest amount of en- 
joyment out of acertain sum of money or 
for a certain number of days or weeks, and 
they resort (o various artifices to enhance 
the attraction the place already possesses. 
Expensive hotels furnish costly viands ; and 
the advertisements of their wonderful 
springs unblushingly recommend Manitou 
spring-water, combined with intoxicating 
liquors; and a good many people when they 
go out to enjoy nature must have a bottle of 
intoxicants along with them. I have some- 
times wondered why one who loved whisky 
could not get intoxicated just as well some- 
where out of sight as to go to a picnic or ex- 
cursion, or on atrip to some noted water- 
ing-place. Many must have acigar when 
they are looking at the mountains, water- 
alls, or nature’s caverns. Stumps of cigars 





are scattered quite freely all through the 
Garden of the Gods. Iam told, also, that 
the livery-stables do an immense business 
on God’s holy day. Now, then, friends, 
with the above thought in mind let us read 
our text : 

As I passed by I beheld an altar with this inscrip- 
tion: TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 

Now, let me tell you as Paul told the peo- 
ple of Athens in olden time, ‘*‘ Him there- 
fore whom ye ignorantly worship, declare I 
unto you.” I doubt whether any tourist 
ever had more real enjoyment in Manitou 
than I found. But I found it alittle unex- 
pectedly. It commenced in God's holy tem- 
ple, among Christian people, in the house of 
worship. You have heard my simple story, 
which I have told as honestly and truthfully 
as I knew how. Now, did any one, when 
under the influence of the narcotic fumes of 
tobacco, or through the intoxication of 
strong drink, or even by the expenditure of 
vast sums of money, ever find the happiness 
that I have found? Did any Sabbath- 
breaker ever enjoy himself so honestly and 
thoroughly as I have done during this Mon- 
day forenoon I have told you about? Per- 
haps it is true that we are all seeking enjoy- 
ment, — among the rest; but has not 
Paul got it about right when he says, 
“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you”? The Bible tells 
us, ‘* Greut peace have they that love thy 
law.” | peer! is, that it is true, 
every word of it, and there is no peace in the 
whole wide universe to be compared with 
that’ which comes to the faithful, honest, 
earnest follower of Christ Jesus. 





A VISIT TO BEE-CELLARS IN NORTH- 
ERN OHIO. 


ERNEST OFF ON A RAMBLE--CONTINUED. 


HE topic of our conversation gradually 

" merged into the wintering question. 
Of course, I asked Mr. Boardman a 
great manv questions about the re- 
pository. To talk more understand- 

ingly we went out to look it over. Having 
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taken along my camera, | was prepared to 
take some views, and I herewith present 


vou an outside view of the building, looking 
from the southeast. 











BOARDMAN’S HOME WINTER - REPOSITORY. 

This is double-walled, 50 x 12 feet, one 
story, With walls 14 inches thick. It is di- 
vided into two compartments, each of which 
is connected with an entryway 10x10 in the 
center of the building ; consequently to en- 
ter the building we enter by a door at C in 
the diagram, not shown in cut. If desirable 
the door can be closed after us, and we can 
then enter the doors from the small entry- 
way. The diagram below is my recollection 
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GROUND PLAN OF BUILDING. 
of the eT of the building. A is the entry- 
way; B B the compartments; C the door- 
way to the entry; and D D, etc., are doors 
to the compartments B B, from each end of 
the building. W, W, W, etc., are windows, 
hinged in the middle in such a way that the 
window can be revolved to a horizontal 
plane, so as to allow the bees to escape. As 
we approached the structure, I said, ‘‘ I no- 
tice that the door is open.”’ 

‘“It has been such an open winter that I 
have been go to lower the temperature 
by letting in the outside air. Besides, there 
are more colonies in the repository than I 
should prefer to have for such an open win- 
ter as the present one.”’ 

“How many colonies have you in there 
now?” 

‘**T have 70 in one compartment and 100 in 
the other. In continuous cold weather the 100 
would have been about right. But, I find 
that from 75 to 80 colonies in each compart- 
ment average best, all things considered. 
During the past winter, the compartment 
having the 70 did better than the one hav- 
ing the 100. During a severe winter the re- 
Sults might have been reversed.”’ 

‘ T suppose, it will not be possible to geta 
photographic view inside; that is, it will 
not be advisable to let in sufficient light to 
enable me to take a picture.” 

“Oh, yes! I think there will be no trou- 
ble ;” and so saying he opened the end door 
at D; and not only that, he opened the 
three windows so that it was as light as an 
ordinary room. 

‘ But, aren’t you afraid that this light is 
going to disturb your bees?” 

* For the length of time you require, it 
will do no harm, 
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Stationing myself at the end door D, | 
— the camera and took the view shown 
yelow. 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF BOARDMAN’S WINTER 
REPOSITORY, SHOWING FRONT ROW 


OF HIVES. 


As Mr. Boardman has already explained 
in one of his articles, the bottom-boards are 
left on their permanent stands, and the 
hives, as you will notice by the engraving, 
are piled up in such a way that the bottom 
of one hive comes directly over the opening 
between the two below. Instead of giving 
full-width entrance, as most bee keepers do 
who winter in repositories, he gives them 
the benefit of a large portion of the bottom 
of the hive. To the stronger colonies he 
gives more bottom space ; to the weaker he 

ives less. On the average there is an open- 
ing at the bottom of each hive, 4 inches 
wide, and the full length or width of the 
hive. He does not then give them the full 
bottom, as I had formerly supposed, and as 
perhaps some of the rest of the readers like- 
wise understood. 

You will notice that friend Boardman dis- 
penses with all stringers, shelving, or any 
other support to hold the colonies in the re- 
pository. They are simply piled up about 4 
inches apart, one upon the other, break- 
joint fashion. 

‘* Now, then, friend Boardman, Mr. New- 
man said he did not see how you could car- 
ry hives about without bottom-boards, and 
yet not have the bees dropping out and fly- 
ing out to make the job any thing but pleas- 
ant; and, what is more, 1 donot see how 
you do it myself.” 

‘* Why, easy enough,” said my friend. Go- 
ing to one of the hives (they are cleated 
clear around at the top, you will notice, the 
cover resting telescopic fashion on this 
cleat) he grasped its diagonally opposite cor- 
ners. Leaning backward a little he let the 
edge of the hive bear against his person, 
carried the hive to the other end of the re- 

ository, set it down, took it up and put it 
ack. He did likewise with a number of 
other colonies. Each one he held up, turn- 
ing it up so that I could see for myself the 
condition of the bees, and how they appar- 


ently regarded such kind of handling, 
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While it looked real easy I could not be con- 
tent until I tried it too. 
“To prevent the bees flying out when 


about to remove them to their winter quar- | 


ters, lam particular,” he said “ not to jar 
the hive unnecessarily, and then I prefer to 
have the weather just cool enough at the 
time so that the bees cluster a little closer 
than usual. 

‘* You see,” he continued, ‘I letter each 
row in the a and number each individ- 
ual stand. Now, when I get ready to carry 
the bees out I take the first hive I come to, 
which, in this case, proves tobe F 18. Of 
course, I know where the F rowis; and 18 
I know to be somewhere about the middle 
of the row: and with the hive in this fash- 
ion” ores it in the manner I have be- 
fore explained) ‘‘I take a bee-line to the bot- 
+ apa having the same marking as the 
1ive.”’ 

‘** But,” I said, ‘do you think it makes 
any great difference as to where the colo- 
nies are put?” 

‘*Not much, but it does some; and if I 
can deposit each colony where it was last 
fall, just as easily as not, I very much pre- 
fer to do so rather than to set them out hap- 
hazard. ‘There is then no confusion among 
the bees when they take their first flight ; 
for some old bees will be sure to know 
where their o)d stand used to be.”’ 

‘*T want to know what sort of a cover you 
put over the frames in winter.” 

‘* All the bees have is the regular hive- 
cover, and this they usually glue down 
tight ; that is, I put the bees into the repos- 
itory just as I find them on their summer 
stands, after I have satisfied myself as to 
their strength and amount of stores.”’ 

Now. perhaps some of our readers will be- 
gin to wonder whether those bees, during 
all this time when the repository was light- 
ed as light as any ordinary room, did not be- 
come more or less disturbed, and fly out. I 
expected to see them fly outa great deal 
more than they did; but only here and there 
a bee would start out from its hive, and 
strike for outdoors. Then | said to Mr. 
Boardman, ‘‘ You would not like to leave 
this compartment lighted up like this all 
day would you?” 

** No, sir; but for a short time it does no 
particular harm. The few bees that fly out 
are old ones, rather feeble, and are not of 
much use to the colony. My colonies have 
been rearing brood quite heavily, and there 
=! a large force of younger bees to take their 
place.” 

Glancing down to the floor (concrete ce- 
ment) I noticed there were a good many 
dead bees. In some places, perhaps they 
were an inch or so deep. 

‘** Now, it seems to me you have got a good 
many more dead bees as the result of your 
indoor wintering than we have from our 
chaff hives, on their summer stands.” 

“ Yes; but,” said he,‘ I think you will 
find that the bees fly out from the chaff 
hives in the same way. These, never re- 
turning, are lost sight of, and of course do 
not figure very largely in the eyes of the 
bee- keeper, on the death-list.” 

While I admitted this, it did seem to me 
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there were more, perhaps, than we usually 
lose in that way on summer stands. I say 
‘*seem,’’ because I am not sure about this. 

The dinner-hour approaching, Mr. Board- 
man closed up the windows, darkened them. 
and closed all openings except the door to 
the entryway A, shown in the gagramn 
above. As we stood before the building | 
said to Mr. Boardman, “‘ It is not yet quite 
clear in my mind whether you open that 
door to give ventilation or to lower the tem- 
perature, or to do both.”’ 

** Bottom ventilation to the hive is all that 
I —— as important. I open the door sim- 
ply ) lower the temperature of the reposi- 
tory.’ 
* But,” L said, “don’t you have a sub- 
earth ventilator of some kind to the build- 
ing?” 

‘Ido not see what need I have of one. 
As I only want to lower the temperature, | 
can do it by a door or window a little better, 
perhaps, than to let the air become warmed 
under ground a little before entering the 
compartment.”’ 

As we were entering the house, I told Mr. 
Boardman that I should like to take the 
noon train. 

**Oh, no !” said my host. ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter take the evening train.” 

Having enjoyed my visit so far, it did not 
take very much Sa on his part and 
that of his good wife to induce me to re- 
main over a little longer. Besides, as he 
had promised that he would take me out to 
his out-apiaries I did not feel like resisting 
very hard. nag eters after dinner we 
went out to the barn, where Mr. Boardman 
had three horses, one of them being a fami- 
ly horse, and the other two devoted exclu- 
sively to the bees, in going to and from the 
out-apiaries. Very soon we were on our 
way, on a brisk trot, to one of his east apia- 
ries. After going abouta mile and a half 
we came to a piece of land belonging to Mr. 
Boardman. An old schoolhouse on this 
plot of ground had been converted into a 
winter repository. Like the one at home, it 
was an up-ground structure. The walls 
were 14 inches thick, and frost-proof. This 
building had only one compartment, which 
communicated with an entryway, and the 
latter to the outside. My friend then 
brought something like a dozen colonies, 
selected at random, out to the light, for my 
inspection. They were all in most excellent 
condition, and the weak ones seemed to be 
doing about as well as the strong ones. As 
before, I noticed dead bees on the floor, but 
not to the extent that they seemed to be in 
the winter repository at home. After clos- 
ing the building we started for an out-api- 
ary some two or three miles further east. 
Of course, we talked all the way. I asked 
him if he preferred up-ground repositories 
rather than a good cellar. 

‘| prefer them simply as a matter of con- 
venience,”’ he said, *‘ in carrying bees in and 
out. I donot know that the bees will win- 
ter any better in one thanin the other. We 
are now going to one of my bee-cellars un- 
der a farmhouse, where I think you will find 
the bees wintering as well as in either of 
the other repositories.” 
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In a short time we arrived at the place in 
question. 

“This cellar,” said Mr. Boardman, as he 
opened the door, ‘‘is one that I partitioned 


off. 

As before, Mr. Boardman and I examined 
the colonies at random, and found them to 
be in good condition. 

‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ here is one colony that 
| put in by way of experiment. Ido not 
know how they will winter. It was very 
weak, and I thought I would put it in just 
to see how they would winter.” 

Turning the hive up we could detect no 
signs of life. He set the hive down again 
and lifted up the cover, and, lo! every thing 
was as still asdeath. When I came to ex- 
amine the size of the colony I was not very 
much surprised myself. There could not 
have been very many more than 200 bees, 
even at the outside, in the cluster; but the 
evidence seemed to point to the fact that 
they had only just died. 

‘* Ordinarily,” said my friend, ‘‘ we unite 
such weak ones ; but as a general thing we 
can winter weak colonies—that is, if not too 
weak—as well as we can strong ones.” Aft- 
er putting the hive back in its place, he con- 
tinued, ‘*‘ You will notice the cellar is very 
dry. Some bee- keepers claim that the 
could winter bees in a cellar ‘ reeking with 
dampness,’ if only the food were right. I 
am not so particular about the food, but I 
am particular about a dry warm place.” 

All of Mr. Boardman’s bees, as he subse- 
quently told me, were wintered on whatever 
stores aes | happened to have in their hives. 
If the food is well ge the colony not 
too weak, and the cellar dry and warm, he 
does not worry very much over probabilities. 
While he can and has wintered bees on hon- 
ey-dew he prefers the nectar of the flowers. 
As we stepped out of the repository Mr. 
Boardman said, ‘‘ Here at this apiary I em- 
ployed an inexperienced boy. Ishould have 
had more money in my pocket had I paid 
him the wages I did and had him stay at 
home. He made enough muss and trouble 
to more than offset all the good he did.” 

Mr. Boardman prefers a man grown—one 
with sufficient maturity of judgment to do 
what he is told to do. 

To be Continued. 


RECENE DEVELOPMENTS 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 














THE DOVETAILED HIVE 

GOOD many suggestions concerning 

the new hive have comein. Oneor 

two of the friends think that plain 
ordinary box joints will answer all 
practical purposes, and that the dove- 

tailed corner is just so much more useless 
expense. Having perfected special ma- 
chinery, the item of dovetailing is a very 
small one indeed in the construction of the 
hive, and the attendant advantages are too 
great to be ignored. To test the strength of 
a dovetailed corner we drove one hive to- 
gether without paint or nails, and found it 
was nearly as rigid as a mg gy nailed. 
Again, we drove together the dovetailed 
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body, having previously dipped the dove- 
tailed edges into some thin paint. The 
hive was then allowed to become thoroughly 
dry. To test its strength I then put my 
whole weight, 150 pounds, upon it in sucha 
way that the pressure was exerted on the 
diagonally opposite corners. I then pounc- 
ed it upon the floor, balancing myself milk- 
stool fashion. I presume that something 
over 200 pounds upon the opposite corners 
was exerted before I could hear any thing 
crack. Mind you, all this was without a sin- 
gle nail. Buton account of the daubiness 
of paint, our man prefers to nail them to- 
gether and then cross-nail. It is impossible 
to cross-nail an ordinary box corner—that 
is, where one board simply laps across 
another. A _ cross-nail joint is very much 
superior in point of strength and durability 
to the plain box corner. 

There are some people who will be sure 
to get a hive together wrong if there isa 
possibility of getting it so. For instance, 
with a box or lap joint they will lap the end 
across the end of the side, or vice versa, 
when the opposite is intended. Carelessness 
in this respect results in the wrong inside 
dimensions of the hive as a matter of course. 
With the Simplicity or with the dovetailed 
corner, such a thing is —— You 
may say that a man of ordinary common 
sense ought not to dosucha thing. Some 
very foolish blunders are made, as we know 
from experience, by some of our customers. 

If there is any warp in aside or end, the 
dovetail, when driven together, will take it 
out, and prevent any further trouble from 
that source. No, sir, the dovetailed corner is 
considerably better than a box joint. 

As announced in our last issue, I here- 
with present the modified engraving of the 
Dovetailed hive as we now make it. 





THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 


The principal change noticeable on the 
hive will be the changing of the bee-space 
to the top of the brood-frames, instead of at 
the bottom as before announced. You will 
notice what a good-sized entrance we allow. 
By the accompanying wood-engraving you 
will see the construction of the bottom- 

board. It is simply a 
cover-board, hardly good 
2 «nough to be used for a 
cover. cleated at both 
ends like a cover, with a 
quarter-inch strip nailed on each of its two 
sides. One of the end cleats is leveled 
down, so to speak. to allow an entrance- 
way. This bottom-board can be used fora 
cover, but the cover can not be used very 
well as a bottom-board. In general, the 
construction of the hive is now such that, 
in whatever combination it may be made, 4 


BOTTOM-BOARD. 
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bee-space will always be between each sep- 
arate compartment; and if desired, the hon- 
ey-board may be omitted, although I should 
never advise it. 

Some of the good friends think we are 
making a mistake to leave out the tin rab- 
bets. The new hive is intended for comb 
honey and not for queen-rearing. Where 
the frames are to be handled often, I would 
recommend using the Simplicity hive with 
the tin rabbets. 

SECTION-HOLDERS. 

There has been a large demand in the 
last few days for the Dovetailed hive: and 
with scarcely an exception the section-hold- 
er arrangement for surplus is chosen. For 
the new hive I feel quite certain that it is 
the better arrangement, although personal 
experience this summer may modify my 
views. 

Right here I will make an extract from 
a letter of our friend H. L. Jeffrey : 

Those frames for the sections will do two things 
for the boxes; first, keep them clean, and save, in 
time of cleaning, more than the cost of the frames. 
Second, by keeping the outer end of the sections of 
a higher temperature than with only one thickness 
of wood, and getting those sections filled out more 
like the center ones, flush with the edge of the sec- 
tion, the same result will be found by making your 
crates with a division-board inside, with an ‘%-inch 
lag strip to give the section more spuce, and keep 
up the evenness of the heat. That is what 10 years’ 
use of double sides has shown to be true. Mr. Al 
bian Ferriss has used those topless section frames 
for years, and so have a score of others that 1 know 
of. From what I have used of asimilar fixture, 
and seen by a score of others use, I am sure you are 
putting out the best thing that you have had yet, 
although it ig anew combination to the public, of 
old things. H. L. JEFFREY. 

Marble Dule, Ct. 

You will notice that Mr. Jeffrey says that 
Mr. Ferriss and a score of others have used 
these frames and like them; and he, Mr. 
Jeffrey, thinks we are putting out the best 
thing that we have ever before advertised. 

ITalso make an extract from our friend 
Mr. Stachelhausen, who, it will be remem- 
bered, produced 11,000 pounds of comb hon- 
ey last year, when a great many others fail- 
ed. He says: 

The super is ingeniously constructed, and the sec- 
tion-holder seems to me to be a noble arrangement. 

Our section-holder super-shells are just 
43 inches deep and 184 inches long, inside 
measure, and this is too deep and too long 
to accommodate 4+ sections ; but by a little 
calculation you will see that it is just right 
for a T super to accommodate sections 44 
square, 11% inches wide, which we regularly 
keep in stock. I mention this fact, be- 
cause some complain that the 4+ sections 
are too small; and while I would not advo- 
cate changing to the larger size of section, 
yet if the purchaser adopts the section-hold- 
er arrangement he can easily convert it into 
a T super by using the 44 sections, as stat- 
ed; but if he orders the T-super arrange- 
ment he can not change it to any thing else. 

For those who desire to use the T super 
and 4} sections, we make the ends thicker 
and the holder-shell 4$ inches deep, 
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CAPTAIN HETHERINGTON’S ARMY LIFE. 

IN unother column will be found an exceedingly 
interesting account of the army life of that bee- 
keeper and soldier, Captain J. E. Hetherington. As 
one who manages successfully some 3000 colonies, we 
extend to him our hearty congratulations; and us a 
soldier, we feel sure that the whole bee-keeping 
fraternity may well feel proud of him, whether 
North or South. 


THE VIRGIN-QUEEN TRAFFIC. 
The following, from the Review for March 10th, 
is so exactly in line with our opinion and experi- 
ence, that we think best to place it before our 


readers: 

Mr. Jones favors the traffic in virgin queens. That they can 
be furnished very cheaply, there is no question; but that they 
are difficult to introduce, we know from experience. A newly 
hatched queen is easily introduced. As the hours go by, the 
probabilities of acceptance are lessened. With us, the per 
centage of loss has been great when the queens were three or 
four days old. Then there is the risk of loss in mating; and, 
unless the locality of the purchaser can furnish excellent 
drones, the queens will find undesirable mates; and as pre 
potency is on the side of the male, there will be little “ value 
received.” 

IS THERE A BETTER BAKING POTATO THAN THE 
SNOWFLAKE? 

You may remember that, on page 191, I asked for 
samples of the best baking potatoes known. Well, 
lreceived from George Ebell, of Baker City, Ore- 
gon, four Early Rose potatoes, by express. The 
four potatoes weighed 8 pounds. They were very 
good, but hardly equal in quality to the Snowflake. 
He writes as follows: 

I raised them on friend Terry’s og Ihave several thou 
sand pounds as large as the sample sent. 1 held 50 pounds in 
one arm. GEORGE ERELL. 

Baker City, Oregon, March 23, 1889. 

Peter Henderson's Early Puritan comes so near 
the Snowflake that it might almost be said to equa! 
it; and as it is said to be as early as the earliest, and 
as productive as any of them, we are inclined to 
consider it an acquisition. We are now planting it, 
largely with a view of furnishing seed to our sub- 
scribers next year. 


THE EDITORIAL “I"’ IN GLEANINGS. 

I SUPPOSE that most of our readers are aware 
that the coarse print on our pages is all written 
either by Ernest or by A.I. Root. Well, now, al- 
though Ernest and A.J. agree pretty nearly on 
most points, it begins to be apparent that our opin- 
ions do not always coincide exactly. The same is 
true in regard to the A BC book. A large part of 
the last edition was written by Ernest himself; and 
if you should find that I express an opinion in one 
place and Ernest gives a conflicting opinion some- 
where else, please do not quote it as an illustration 
of A. I. Root’s inconsistency. In many things, espe- 
cially those pertaining to the bees, Ernest has had 
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more experience at the present time than I have 
bad; and, in fact, when some One comes to me for 
an opinion, | very often turn him over to Ernest 
because I have more confidence in his decision than 
| should have in my own. The matter of gardening 
and raising crops is, however, more especially my 
prov ince. 


CAPTAIN HETHERINGTON’S LOSS. 
Jus? as we go to press, the following sad intelli- 


gence comes to hand: 


rhe readers of GLEANINGS will deeply sympathize with Capt. 
Hetherington and wife in the loss of their youngest son, John 
Ekdwin, who died April 3d,aged 4 years and 3 months. Al- 
though so young, many had observed that his remarkable in- 
tellectual development, together with an unusual degree of 
s-lf-reliance and energy, gave promise of a life of great use- 
fulness. P. H. ELwoop. 
Starkville, N. Y., April 9, 1889. 


We extend our sincere sympathy to the captain 
and his wife. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM HONEY ; THE FIRST EXTRACTED 
HONEY OF THE SEASON. 


We arein receipt of a sample from Florida, with 
the following letter: 
Mr. Root:—We extracted our first honey March 21, taking 


out five gallons of mixed honey, fair and good. Monday, 
\pril 1, we extracted again, and got 20 gallons of as fine 
orange-blossom honey as could be desired, a sample of which 


{send you. We will extract again next Monday, and expect to 
get 20 gallons more then, of the same honey, and that will 
close orange-blossom for this year. We bave 20 colonies. If 
we have no disappointment, the season will last 3 months. 
Our bees are on the St. John’s River. JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

Altoona, Fla., Apr. 3, 1889. 

[am happy to say that the sample of orange- 
blossom honey sent usis perfectly delicious, and 
ought to bring as good a price as any of our clover 
or basswood. I think I should place it at the head. 
The flavor is quite similar to that furnished by the 
Baldensperger Bros., of Jaffa, Syria, noticed in 
these pages some two or three years ago. What 
will you take for a barrel of it? 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

WE have of late been receiving so many communi- 
cations from people who have invested money ina 
patent-right pruner, claiming to have purchased 
the territory of our agent or agents, that we wish 
it distinctly understood that we have no agents, 
and never did have, for selling rights for any patent. 
Whoever claims to be our agent, or to be authoriz- 
ed by us to sell rights for any pruner, is a humbug 
and a swindler, and we hope that all good men will 
ussist in putting down this fraud. In some cases 
poor widows have scraped up their scanty earnings 
to pay for a county right, only to be informed, 
when they write to us, that their money is worse 
than thrown away. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL. 

THE above is the title of a monthly periodical 
published by T. G. Newman & Son, editors and pro- 
prietors of the American Bee Journal. This new 
Journal was formerly known asthe Chicago Illus- 
‘rated Journal. After three volumes were issued, it 
was voluntarily suspended foratime. An auspi- 
cious time having arrived, the editors decided to re- 
new its publication, changing its name slightly as 
ubove. It is printed on nice calendered paper, and 
contains 36 pages, including a tinted cover. It is 
well illustrated, and the initial article is entitled 
“One Hundred Years a Nation,’ by the editor. 
Mr. Newman is a man acquainted with men and 
with the times, and the article is comprehensive 
and complete. We wish the publishers every suc- 
cess. Those of our readers who would like to see 
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how good an illustrated home journal can be had 
for $1.50 per annum can obtainasample copy by 
addressing T. G. Newman & Son, 923 West Madison 
St., Chicago, Il. 


LOOK OUT FOR HIM. 
J.H. BREWER, physician and surgeon, Jackson, 
Neb., wrote us as follows, Oct. LI, 1888: 


Plesse send me one copy of your A BC of Bee 
Culture and one of your best bee-smokers, by ex- 
press, C. O. D. J. H. BREWER. 

Jackson, Neb., Oct. 11, 1888. 


Judging that the want of the goods was probably 
more than the worth of them, we sent them right 
along with above instructions. When notified they 
were not taken from the office, we wrote the doctor; 
and as he did not reply we wrote again, telling him 
we should be $1.05 out of pocket if he did not take 
the things from the express office according to 
promise, the above amount being the express 
charges both ways. We even wrote the third time, 
telling him we had his plain order in black and 
white, with his signature at the bottom; also tell- 
ing him that we should feel it our duty to caution 
others among the bee-fraternity against trusting 
him inasimilar way,if he did not respond. We 
also took pains to find out that he was in his usual 
good health, and abundantly able to answer letters, 
even if he could not raise the small sum of $1.05. 
As he makes no reply, we publish him as above. 





A BOOK ON BUCKWHEAT WANTED. 

SINCE the advent of the new Japanese buckwheat, 
the industry has assumed such proportions that it 
is quite important that we have the fullest infor- 
mation in regard to preparing the ground, sowing 
the seed, use of fertilizers, harvesting, cleaning, 
and, in short, every thing connected with the rais- 
ing of buckwheat. The matter of getting another 
crop in, after something else has come off, is also of 
much moment. My experience with the articles on 
sweet potatoes has opened my eyes to the fact that 
the readers of GLEANINGS are able to furnish a val- 
uable treatise on almost any new industry. Now, 
friends, please tell us What you know about buck- 
wheat, and we will have a “buckwheat issue’’ some 
time before it is time to sow the seed. I will pay 
for your communications what I think I can afford 
to, as I did with the papers on sweet potatoes. We 
want all the valuable facts and hints we can get. 
If some of them do not occupy more than ten lines, 
all right. Let us have them, and we will pay you 
something for your trouble. Now, please remember 
that we want facts from actual experience, and ex- 
periment rather than flowery essays. If some one 
of our readers has raised buckwheat to the extent 
of a thousand bushels or more in a season, we 
should like to have a pretty comprehensive article 
from him; but as there will necessarily be much 
repetition, most of you had better make yourselves 
as brief and comprehensive as you can. We want 
the facts boiled down. Where one raises only a 
little patch, the question comes up about harvest- 
ing. He can not afford to get a thrashing-machine. 
Shall he then load it on wagons and draw it to some 
machine already set up? or shall he thrash it with a 
fiail? Has anybody yet raised two crops in one sea- 
son? and does it yield grain in any locality when 
sown early in the spring, as soon as frost is out of 
the way? How about the use of chemical fertili- 
zers? Shall we sow it broadcast, or with a seed- 
drill, ete.? 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 














HENDERSON’S EARLY PURITAN POTATO. 


We have just purchased a barrel of these to 
plant, and we will furnish eyes, by mail, at the fol- 
lowing ae to those who want them: 10 eyes, 
15 cts.; 100, 75 cts. 





EARLY OHLO POTATOES FOR PLANTING, AT A BAR- 
GAIN, 


While our stock lasts we will furnish Early Ohio 
potatoes at the same prices as Beauty of Hebron 
and Burbank were offered last month; namely, 
co per bushel, or $1.25 fora burrel of three 
pushels. 


EXCELSIOR FLAT DUTCH CABBAGE, 


When we started out witb our seed catalogue, you 
know we decided to have only a few of each kind of 
vegetable. I think we had at first four kinds of 
cabbage. Our list has now, however, run up to sev- 
en, and it does not seem as if we could drop any of 
them. Worse still, there are several complaints 
that we have notin our list a late flat Dutch cab- 
buge; we have therefore added Excelsior Flat 
Dutch. Five cents per packet; 15 cts. per ounce, or 
$2.00 per pound. 


FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT ROOTS. 


In consequence of my absence in California last 
season, our rich market-gardening ground was not 
plowed in the fall, and, as a result, great numbers 
of figwort plants came up and became strong 
enough to winter over. If orders are sent in at 
once we will furnish these roots as follows: 10 
roots, 15 cts.; 100, 75 cts.; 1000, $5.09. If wanted by 
mail, add 8 cts. for 10, or 50 cts. for 100, postpaid. 
They are just as sure to grow as a potato or horse- 
radish root, and will blossom profusely this present 
season. 


IGNOTUM TOMATOES. 


It is probably now too late for most of you to sow 
the seed and get plants to bearacrop. Now, we 
can not give away the plants as we have done with 
the seeds, but we will send you three nice plants, 
packed in a wooden box, for 10 cents; or 10 for 25 
cents, by mail, postpaid. By express the price will 
be $2.00 per 100. We have nowin our greenhouses 
a splendid lot of vegetable-plants of all kinds. For 
prices and particulars, see our spring catalogue of 
plants and seeds, mailed on application. As asam- 
ple of our wey | to send plants safely long dis- 
tances, see the following: 

Mr. Root:—I bought ten Mikado tomato-plants of you last 
spring; and, to say the least, they far exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. They were not wilted in the feast when 1 
received them, and I realized between four and five bushels of 
large, beautiful, thoroughly ripe tomatoes from the ten 
slants. I raised three varieties of tomatoes last year, and the 
Mikados were the only ones that ripened thoroughly. This 
year lam going to buy fifty plants of Mikado from you. Will 
you please let me know the price of the same! 

Belmont, Wis., April 4, 1889. J. HARRIE MoRRISs. 


THE A B C OF CARP CULTURE. 


The above book is finally ready to muil. As it is 
almost two years since the fore part of it was print- 
ed, it ought to be well done. Our readers will un- 
derstand that a great part of it is a reprint of 
George Finley’s book, entitled ‘German, or Euro- 
pean Carp.” Friend Finley accumulated material 
for it for three or four years, and [then paid him 
$200 for the right and title to the original book, to- 
gether with what he had done onanew edition. 
After I had worked on it for about a year I found 
that my many cares made it almost out of the ques- 
tion for me to sit down and sift the chaff from the 
wheat asl felt ought to be done, and I therefore 
put the whole thing into the hands of ourg 
friend Dr. C.C. Miller, who gave his whole time 
and attention to it for several weeks. Altogether 
we think it contains all that is valuable up to date 
on carp culture. As with our other books we pro- 
pose to add to it, in the way of an appendix, every 
thing new as it comes up. The price of the book is 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. The original book was 
$1.00, and we have made it contain double the 
amount of matter, and illustrated it with many fine 
engravings, and yet sell it at only 35 cents. 


Goods came to hand allO. K. Thanks for prompt- 
ness. Thank you for Christmas gift, biographies. 
Moltke, Tenn., Jan. 14, 1889. 8. L. MEDEIN. 


I have two plants of your white lettuce growing, 
which I prize very highly. Mrs. A. A. NEEDHAM. 
Sorrento, Fla., Jan. 17, 1889. 


The seed I got of you last year were all satisfac- 
tory; the cabbage, especially, headed uncommonly 
well, and is a fine quality. Wma SCHWAAB. 

Nashotah, Wis., Feb. 16, 1889. 


I am giad you are sending me GLEANINGS. I 
used to think I could not afford to take it, but I 
think I have lost a good bit by not taking it long 


“7. CHARLES CHANDLER. 
ennsville, O., Feb. 9, 1889. 


You “beat the Duteh’’ for promptness. The 
goods I ordered of you on the 9th arrived on the 
12th, and in fine condition. I did not expect them 
before the 15th. My neighbors are well pleased 
with their Sweepers, Accept my thanks for your 
prom ptness, also for your letter of advice. 

Peachville, Pa., Mar. 23, 1889. C. A. LEwIs. 


MRS. HARRISON'S ORPHANS, AND THE STORY OF 
THE BIBLE. 


The orphans enjoy the Story of the Bible very 
much indeed. Katie reads, while Lucy peeps over 
her shoulder to see the angels. The style is simple 
and easy, and real fascinating to young pecese. 

Peoria, lil., Feb. 11, 1889. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I would no more think of doing without GLEAN- 
INGS than some other necessity. Your trip to Cali- 
frnia did me more good than any other descrip- 
tion of the country I ever read, because I know 
you are truthful. W. MCDOUGAN. 

Santee Agency, Neb., Jan. 15, 1889. 


1 wish to congratulate the editor on the improve- 
ments made in GLEANINGS. It grows better and 
more interesting with each issue.. I hope the edit- 
or may long continue in the good work, and be 
well paid for it too. Prospects are good for anoth- 
er year. J. B. RIGGENS. 

Swanton, Neb., Feb. 18, 1889. 


I have received your A BC,and am proud and 
happy to get such a beautiful book as a present 
from the author. { have read most of it, and like 
it better than any of the other bee-books I have 
seen. You should be happy to be able to giveso 
much for so little money: have even picture and 
biography io the book with the others taken from 
GLBANINGS. J. F. MCINTYRE. 

Fillmore, Cal., Jan. 7, 1889. 


I am very much interested in your Notes by the 
Way, especially that concerning David C. k. 
We have used in our Sunday-school for about 15 
years, his literature. I was very much surprised 
at his prosperity, when I think of the difficulties he 
had to surmount, in the way of other publishing 
companies, ete. We think GLEANINGS the paper 
any way. E. R. A. and B. BRAINARD. 

ostville, la., Jan. 21, 1889. 


Mr. Root:—At a meeting of the Peoria Scientific 
Association held last evening, avery cordial and 
unanimous vote of thanks was extended to you for 
the beautiful and valuable volumes which found 
their way to the museum last week, as well as for 
the Feb. No. of GLEANINGS. I assure you we are 
deeply grateful toyou for these favors. The books 
are of incomparable value to one who is interested 
in the subject of bee-culture, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending them to my friends. 

Peoria, Ill, Feb. 9, 1889. . LOUISE WHITE. 

GLEANINGS AND THE TRAVELS. 


Friend Root ;—“ Beeology’’ does not awaken the 
same interest with me in winter when my bees are 
at rest asin summer when their music is heard in 
every quarter; yet GLEANINGS has always been a 
welcome visitor at my ‘*news-table” since I first 
formed its acquaintance, and espécially so for the 
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past few months, as I read the description of your 
journey to the Pacific coast. Iam quite familiar 
with the route you traveled. I took the same jour- 
ney in 1882, but went much further, and did not stop 
till I landed ona branch of the McKenzie River, 
near the head waters of the Youcan. 
J. F. CALLBREATH. 
White Lake, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1889. 


The bill of goods came to hand in fine shape, and 
such a handy package! I would advise all ordering 
small goods to have them rolled up in perforated 


zine. A. A. PARSONS. 
Avon, Ind., March 18, 1889. 


The seeds and cutlery I ordered of you came all 
right in due time. The plated knives and forks are 
splendid—about a third cheaper than we could get 
them here; and the pocket-knives are first-rate for 
the money. Please accept thanks. 

Morristown, Ind. MAD. TALBERT. 


GLEANINGS CONSTANTLY GROWING BRIGHTER. 


Notes of Travel prove very interesting reading. 
GLEANINGS constantly grows brighter and better. 
Its artistic beauty is a joy forever. Long live 
GLEANINGS and its energetic editor. 

Gallinas, Texas, Mar. 11, 1889. W.A.MCPHATL. 

Strawberry-plants received allright. Many thanks 
for your promptness. I do think they are the finest- 
rooted plants I ever saw, and the best packed ani 
put up. I showed them to a nurseryman, and he 
said he had been shipping plants a good while, but 
he never could put them up as those were. 

Hickman, Ky., March i%, 1889. J. O. BARNES. 


While kind words are pouring in to GLEANINGS 
and its publisher, let me say a few words for one, 
a supply - dealer brought before us by the help of 
GLEANINGS—J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala., a man 
who not only tries to satisfy his customers, but 
does it. 8S. C. CORWIN. 

Sara Sota, Fla., Feb. 28, 188%. 


The new Langstroth is received; very creditable 
to the reviewers. Though retaining the fine flavor 
of the original work, all that was essential and 
characteristic, it has much new matter, and is up 
to the times, and worthy of a double star in your 
catalogue—a remarkable production, with all the 
attractiveness of a new book. D. F. SAVAGE. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., March 11, 1889. 


PLEASED. 


| received the goods you sent me, in good order. 
The Little Detective scaies is a beauty, and weighs 
accurately. The 554 sections are good enough for 
me. I ordered only 500. The foundation is the 
best Lever saw. I want to say, also, that GLEAN- 
INGS is a welcome guest, and read with interest. 
Our Homes is the best of all. Leave that and the 
Tobacco Column out, and I don’t think I would re- 
new. W. A. WILLIAMSON. 

Friendly, W. Va., Feb. 11, 1889. 





THE NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


I greatly enjoy the Notes of Travel. They give 
me the California fever even more than I had it 
when I went there to spend the winter of 1885. The 
biographical sketches are also very entertaining. 
It isa pleasure to see what a number of the best 
bee-keepers are Christian people. The past season 
has not been very good. I began the season with 
182 colonies in three apiaries, and secured about 
00 lbs. of honey. Though this is little, my neigh- 
boring bee-keeping friends did not do as well. 

Edinburg, O., Jan. 23, 1889 C. R. BINGHAM. 


Through your kind indulgence I have enjoyed (I 
should have;‘said we have enjoyed) the visits of 
GLEANINGS for about three-fourths of a year on 
tick. But I have the money now, and | herewith 
forward it to you. We have nearly decided not- 
withstanding our bees do poorly, that we can’t do 
without GLEANINGS from other considerations—the 
children say, oer if you take any more Cal- 
ifornia trips. e like the tone and spirit of its 
comments and editorials and—its sermons. 

; J.B. FAUCETT. 


Fullerton, Neb., Jan. 20, 1889 
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OUR SOLAR-WAX EXTRACTOR, AND HOW LT 
WORKS. 


The goods ordered Jan. 16 came to hand Feb. », 
allin good shape. I couldn’t eat dinner till I saw 
inside that wax-extractor, and then it fairly took 
my appetite. | couldn’t rest till [saw whether it 
would melt wax, and so 1 set. it out by the side of 
the smoke-house, and put in some old tough combs, 
and in avery few minutes they were melting into 
the nicest wax I ever saw. It astonished even the 
natives. ALLEN BAGLEY. 

Siloam, Ark., Feb. 10, 1889. 


THAT VISIT TO CALIFORNIA, 


Friend Root:—I see on page 164, that Messrs. Os- 
burn and Gilchrist have expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion or disappointment, caused by your not making 
them a visit while you were in California. 1 do not 
think that you were altogether at fault, and | 
should not be surprised if there were many more 
whom you missed, making such a flying trip as you 
did. When you called on your humble servant he 
was away from home, and you drove nine miles to 
see him. Although we had but a two-hours’ chat, 
yet | shall never forget it. [am glad to know that 
you are planning another journey, and that Mrs. 
Root (and Huber) are coming with you. I wish you 
to be sure to call and see me. This time I shall try 
to be “at home,”’ and have my * Dickens curiosity 
shop’’ in a little better order, and perhaps have 
something more inviting than “ bachelor’s hall,” 
unless you come too quickly. W. W. BLIss. 

Duarte, Cal., Mar. 19, 1889. 


GLEANINGS AND ITS POLICY. 


The seeds and sample squash-boxes, feeder, etc., 
came to hand, all right, and the express was only 
$2.75, which was not more than I expected. I hope 
Il shal) get a few more subscribers for GLEANINGS, 
for I think it not only a good bee-paper, but a yood 
paper to have around. In these days, when the “ al- 
mighty dollar’ seems to take the first and almost 
last place, in most people’s minds, even Christians’, 
it is very refreshing to take up a business paper 
that brings before the minds of its readers con- 
Stantly that whatever we do should be done in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. Totake upa fruit or bee 
paper that takes up a large part of its space in 
throwing dirt, or in private — is not edify- 
ing or profitable; and while | would express my 
views and opinions as distinctly and impartially as 
I could, I would also be willing they should do 
the same; and if theydid knock some of the cor- 
ners off my pet hive, | would not think it necessary 
to bite their heads off for doing so. I had begun to 
think, before I got hold of GLEANINGS, that most 
bee-men were about as waspish as their hybrids, 
which are not a very charitable conclusion to ar- 
rive at; but I muststop, for this is your *“* busy day.”’ 
I genes think of you as the busy man, till it 
makes my head swim. THOMAS SLACK. 

Waterloo, P. Q., Mar. 18, 1889. 








PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


Since our last issue we have received price lists of queens, 
bees, and apiarian supplies in pieecel. from the fMlowing par- 
ties, who will be glad to furnish them to applicants. Those 
marked with a star (*) also deal in fine poultry. 

J. H. Larrabee, Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 

Berlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin Heights, 0. 

W. E. Clark, Oriskany, N. Y. 

8S. W. Morrison, Oxford, Pa. 

J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 

J. N. Colwick, Norse, Texas. 

Martin & Macy, North Manchester, Ind.* 

We have just printed for Elijah Debusk, Friendship, Va., his 
annual list of bees and supplies. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 


Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


We have, ready for mailing, 100 large, light, test- 
ed Italian queens, imported mother, Sept. and Oct., 
1888, rearing, very fine, at $1.50 each. Untested, 
$1.00; per doz., $10.00. Send for circular. Money 


orders, New Iberia, La. 78d 
tn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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“SRSEBERRIES 


CURRANTS # CRAPES. 
A D A Large. Late, Hardy, Prolific, 
Black RASPBERRY, Latest of 
all in Ripening. 
FIRST - CLASS # PLANTS # AT # LOW # RATES, 
THEO. F. LONCENECKER, 
Correspondence Solicited. stfdb Dayton, Ohio. 


6 Pin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


1889. HELLO! HELLO! 1889, 


How are suvplies selling? You send for W. E. 
CLARK’S illustrated — list. He is rock bottom 
for all supplies, and don’t you forget it. 





W. E. Clark's Improved Hinge-Nozzle Quinby 
Smoker. Whe Best Smoker Made. 
Oriskany, - Oneida Co., = New York 

3-l4db te” Mention Gleanings. 


B.d. MILLER&CO., 


NAPPANEE, IND., 


BEE - HIVES AND ITALIAN QUEENS. 


44x44 Sections, from 500 to 3000, at $3.50 per 
1000; if you want more than that, write for prices. 
Brood-frames, T-tin Cases, Foundation, and Metal 
Corners. Send for price list. Itfdb 
tein responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SECTION PRESS. 


PRICE $2.00. 





PATENTED YULY 12. 1887 


For putting together one-piece sections. Every 
section square, and asmart boy or girl can fold 100 
in six minutes. Try one and you will never ao 
it. Send to your supply dealer or to 5-16db 

WAKEMAN & CROCKER, Lockport, N, Y. 


tin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


SAVE FREIGHT. 


BUY YOUR SUPPLIES NEAR HOME AND 
SAVE FREIGHT. 

We carry a complete line of Hives, Sections, Smo- 
kers, Honey Extractors, ete. Our motto, good 
goods ane: low prices. Sections in large quantities, 
only $3.25 per M. Illustrated catalogue for your 
name on a postal card. 


R. B. LEAHY & CO., 
3-l4db Box ff. Higginsville, Mo. 


{2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





BEE CULTURE. APR. 


THE - BEST - HIVES 


FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 
BOTH SINGLE AND DOUBLE WALLED. 


{f you need any hives don’t fail to send tor my 
price list, as | make a specialty of hives, and think 
il bave the best arranged hives on the market, at 
bottom prices. My hives take the Simplicity frame. 


3tdb J. A. ROE, Union City, Ind. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANIN«< 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell fine colonies of pure Italian bees, with 
their queens, in 10-frame Simplicity hives, 10 frames 
all worker comb and hive new, well painted, and 
guaranteed to arrive at your express office in good 
shape. Prices: 1 hive, $7.00; 2 at one time, $13.00; 
4, same, $24.00. Kemember the risk of shipping lies 
with me. Address JNO. A. THOR 

Exp. office, Ursa, Ill. Lima, Adams a Mn. 

Mention Gleanings. 1db 


HOW TO MANAGE BEES: 


OR, BEE-KEEPING FOR THE “ MASSES.” 


Every farmer, and all beginners in bee-keeping, 
as well as those more advanced, should have it, as it 
is especially adapted to their wants. Fully up to 
date. Price $1.00, by mail. In beautiful paper cov- 
ers. Illustrated. Address 
8-6d W.S. VANDRUFF, Waynesburg, Pa. 


tin re sponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


Do You Want Knowledge ? 


Send a postal for price list of International Ency- 
clopedia, 15 vols., royal 8vo, over 13,000 pages, with 
maps and illustrations. It excels all in comprehen- 
siveness, conciseness, latenesscof information, con- 
venience, and cheapness, C.O. D.. Liberal discount 
for freight charges. A. H. VAN DOREN, 

6-7-8d Mons, Bedford Co., Va 


{ ®*In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


HONEY, BEES, QUEENS, SUPPLIES, 


Catalogue Free. 


OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, IOWA. 3tfab 
MUTH’S 


HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD- BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 








CINCINNATI, O. 
S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-K eepers.” (Mention Gleanings.) Itfdh 








INDUSTRIAL “Hives” and Apiarian Supplies. 
Pure I. Queens, Bees, S. C. B. 

Leghorns, Bronze Turkeys, ‘oulouse Geese, and 

M.G. Carp. Free list. J. W. CLARK 

5 9db Clarksburg, Mo. 


$3) HIVE AND HONEY-BEE, and DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
See advertisement in another column. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


4) 
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THE EASIEST WAY 
TO GET YOUR GHAFF HIVES, 


Is to sell a few for me to your neighbors, and make 
profit enough to buy your own. Write for terms 


at ONCB J. A. ROE, Union City, Ind. 


in responding to this advertisement mention GLZANINGS. 


HOLY-LAND QUEENS 


A SPECIALTY. 
BEES BY* THE POUND, INA L. FRAME. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
S50. D. RAUDENBUSH, 445 CHESTNUT ST., READING. PA. 


Mention GLEANINGS. 9-10-L1d 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 


Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


\ll $1.50 queens are sold. We have warranted 
qucens, fine, light yellow, $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. 
Untested, 85 cts.; $9.00 per doz. Virgin queens, 3 
for $1.00. Tested queens, each, $1.25, in 4S All 
imp. mothers. Postal orders on New Iberia, La 


Mention Gu EANINGS. 9-lld 
At Plattsmouth, 


WA N T E D At, Platismc Sell 


3-Frame Nucleus Colonies Italian Bees 
with Queens, at $2.50 Each. 
‘tfdb J. M. YOUNG, Box 874, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


THE BRIGHTEST FOUR-BANDED 
GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


AND THE REDDEST DRONES. 


Price, select tested, $3.00; tested, $2.00. Untested, 
in May, $1.25; June and after, $1.00. 


9-lZdb L. L. HEARN, Frenchville, W. Va. 


ln responding to this advertisement nacnii on & 





Choice Italian Queens ! 


Tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00. None but pure Ital- 
1u08 in Our apiary. 
Brood Foundation 43 cts. per lb. Foundation 
lor sections, 55 ets. per Ib. qd 
Missks 8S. & M. BARNES, Piketon, Ohio. 
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[tallan = Albino Queens = Bees 


OR THEIR CROSSES, 
Ready to Ship May 15th. 

The crosses of these two races make the finest 
bees Lever saw. They are large, very light colored, 
and good workers. Will sellin any shape or quan- 
tity to suit purchaser. Send for price list, and five 
cents for sample of bees. 
9-11-13d A. L. KILDOW, Sheffield, Hl. 


ila responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Apiarian Supplies. 


V-GROOVE ECTIONS OF BASSWOOD, 
santweltnaceheine OF BASSWOOD, 
HIVES OF WHITE PINE COMPLETE. 
Manufactured by 


WARREN MFG. CO., Riverton, Virginia. 


("In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


[00 TONS OF COMB HONEY 


Will undoubtedly be ~~ on the market this season 
our 
FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 
Send for catalogue, 20 pages, free. Sample box, 5e. 
Our prices defy competition. 
9-20db A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. WEYMOUTH, MASS 


(@lIn responding to this ecvertivement mention GLEANINGS, 


FOR HATCHING. P. Rock, Light 
Brahma, R. C. B. Leghorn, P. Duck, 
$1.25 per nest; two settings, $2.00, W. 
P. Rock, $1.50 per 13. Choice pure- bred stock. Cir- 


cular free. §&. P. YODER, E. Lewistown, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


1884. TAR-HEEL APIARIES 1889. 
Boos, $1. per lb. Safe arrival 
bees, queens, and 
nuclei. Warranted 
queens, $1 each; 
#5 for 6. Nuclei, 
j5e per L. frame. 
No new list. Prices ¢ 
same as se Me 
... year. Selected breed- 

American Albino Italian ° ing Queens, $5. Worker Bee. 
Sample Bees and Drones, 10 cts. Finest in the United States. 


8d ABBOTT L. SWINSON, Goldsboro, N. C. 
(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


FROM THE APIARIES OF 


J.P. CALDWELL, 


Of San Marcos, Tex. Reared under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Will be sent by mail postpaid 
at the following prices :— June 
Mar. Apr. May. ~ Oct. 
io 


Select tested..... ......84 00 $3 1 $3 25 


MN isins, vides Kis cso phen 8300 2% 17% 1850 
pe reer 125 100 100 
a ee re 560 500 4 50 
Ra eee 950 900 850 


Contracts taken with dealers to furnish queens by 
the week at special rates. Asérese 
5-21ldb J.P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex. 


SECTIONS, $2.50 PER M, 


when cash accompanies order. Other goods pro- 
portionally low. vans for sample section. 
*11d E. S. MILLER, Dryden, Mich. 








FOUND AT LAST! 


How to cheaply keep ones, fresh forayear. Send 
for particulars. DR. A. B. MASON, 
9-14db Aubur ndale, Ohio. 
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1889. HELLO! HELLO! 1889. 


How are supplies selling? You send for W. E. 
CLARK’S illustrated price list. He is rock bottom 
for all supplies, and don’t you forget it. 


2 















W. E. Clark’s Imp oved flinge-Nozzle Quinby 
Smoker. The Best Smoker Made. 
Oriskany, - Oneida Co., - New York 

3-l4db 2 Mention Gleanings. 





HOROUGHBRED White P. Kock, W. Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per 13; L. Brahma, P. Rock, 
L. Wyandotte, W. and B. Leghorn eggs, $1.00 
per 13. Italiam Queens, reared on the Doolittie 
plan, select tested, in May, $3.00; June, $2.50. War- 
ranted, May, $1.25; June, $1.00. 
Cc. H. WATSON, 
7-12db Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
[Pin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Minnesota Ahead! 


We are selling L. hives with T supers for 55c., and 
brood-trames for $1.00 per hundred. Send for cir- 
cular before ordering elsewhere. 7-10db 

Wa. H. Bricgat, Mazveppa, Minn. 





oS.D.McLEAN 5 
QO Will sell bees by the pound, Colonies, Nu- 
© clei, and Queens, Cheap. Write for terms to 00 
™ 3.94 COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 

t#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


BEES FOR SALE! 


Colonies, Nuclei, 
Queens (Tested and 
Untested), at living 
rates. Send for cir- 
cular and price list to 


h C. C. VAUGHN & CO., 
Columbia, Tenn. 


VIRGIN QUEENS. 


The bulk of the trafficin queens in the near fu- 
ture will probably be in “ Virgins.’”’ Every per- 
son sending direct to the office of the Canadian 
Bee Journal one dollar for one year’s subscription 
(either renewal or new), in advance, will receive a 
beautiful virgin queen (value 60 cents), as soon as 
_—. in the season of 1889. Queens will be sent 
n the same rotation as each is received. American 
currency, stamps, and money orders received at 
par. THE D. A. JONES 00., BEETON, ONTABIO, CAN. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.25,in Apr., May and June. 
One untested, May, $1.00; after Jure Ist, .75. 
Three untested, May, $2.50; after June Ist, $2.00. 
Three-frame nuclei, with untested queen, May, 

$3.50; June, $3.00; after, $2.60; with tested queen, 

add 50 cts. For prices of 2-frame nuclei bees, per 

Ib. and % lb., full colonies, foundation, and bee- 

keepers’ supplies, write for price list. Address 

6-lidb JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Hin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





4-91b 











Apr. 1. For 60 Days. 1889. 


We have_.on‘hand a large stock of one-piece sec- 
tions, which are first class. To reduce stock we 
will name very low prices for the next 60 days, in 
any size lots from 1000 to 100,000 or more. Save 
money by letting us know what you want. Other 
supplies to correspond in price. Price list free. 
itfdb SMITH & SMITH, 

Mention Gleanings. Kenton, Hardin Co., 0. 


NEW BOOE ON BEES, and DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
See advertisement in another column. 


Full value for your money 
If You Wan you should see my catalogue 
before purchasing. Japanese buckwheat, $1.75 per 
bushel; 20 varieties of potatoes. Bees, queens, and 
supplies at low rates. CuHas. D. DUVALL, 
itfd Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 
{#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANLNGs. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP, 


BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRICES. 

COODELL & WOODWORTH MFC. CO., 

3tfdb ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 


tin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 
Brood, 32c; thin, 42c; 20 lbs. or more, 30 and 40c. 
8-9d H. L. GRAgAM, Letts, Iowa. 


N OLD BEE-BOOK REVISED, and DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
See advertisement in another column. 


PURE ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS. 


(Full colonies and nuclei, per frame, 60c. Tested 
ueens, $2 00; after June 1, $1.50. Untested queens, 
1.00; after June 1, 75c. Remit by postoffice mone) 

order, registered letter, or draft on New York. For 

any other information, address 
Cc. W. JONES & CO., 
4-9db Bryant Station, Maury Co., Tenn. 


(2 "ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


The ABC of | 
POTATO + CULTURE. 


HOW TO GROW THEM IN THE LARGEST QUANTITY, AND 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WITH THE LEAST EX- 
PENDITURE OF TIME AND LABOB. 
Carefully Considering all the Latest Improve- 
ments in this Branch of Agriculture up to 
the Present Date. 

Written by T. B. TERRY, of Hudson, 0. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TWENTY ENGRAVINGS. 





Table of Contents: Soils, and their Preparation. 
Manures, and their Application.—When, and How. 
Far Apart Shall we Plant?—Shall we Plant Deep 0: 
Shallow?—Shall we Plant in Hills or Drills?—How tv 
Make the Drills, and Fill Them.—Selection and Care 
of Seed.—Cutting Seed to One Eye.—Planting Poti- 
toes by Machincry.—Harrowing after Planting.— 
Cultivating and Hoeing.—Handling the Bugs.—Th« 
Use of Bushel Boxes.—A Top Box for the Wagon.— 
Digging.—Storing.—What Varieties shall we Raise’ 
—Potato-growing as a Specialty.—Best Rotation 
where Potatoes are made a Special Crop.—Cost 0! 
Production, and Profits. 

Besides the above, we have recently added an ap 
pendix of 8 pages, bringing the book up to the pres 
ent date, and containing an account of all the im- 
provements made during the past two years. 


PRICE 35 CTS.; BY MAIL, 38 CTS. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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Gift! Gift! Gift! 


To every purchaser of one tested yellow Italian 
queen at $1.50, 1 will eX one L. frame nucleus; 
vested queen, by mail, aa; uae eee $1.00. Vir- 

in queen, after June i, 5 cts. je ree ean not 
ve excelled in purity and Sonaey: ingle-wall and 
peal ed winter hives at half cost. Write for de- 
scription. Send for circular and price list. 

MRS. OLIVER COLE, 
Sherburne, Chen. Co., N.Y. 
ponerse oni Valley en 8tfdb 


In responding to tlrcatve i ement Lrention GLEANINGS, 


Chas. A. Stockbridge, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
STOCKBRIDGE’S SIMPLICITY BEE NIVE, 


Sections, Frames, Smokers, Comb Foundation, &. 


Yention thie Paper. Send for Price List. 
¢ win dete tae to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





BCOTIOnN CAS. 
BEES AND QUEENS. Send for 
free catalogue. Address 
FRANK A. EATON, 
~ §-1l6db Bluffton, Ohio. 


{ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





No. 1, $2,003 No. 2, $1.75; No. 3,$1.50 | Knife, 
No. i, 1.253 No. 5, 1.00; No. 6, -65 $1.15 
On receipt of the above price 


SMOKERS and KNIVES 


will be sent postpaid. Descriptive 
circulars will be sent on receipt of re- 
quest card. 

Bingham & Hetherington Smokers 
and Knives are staple tools, and huve 
been used ten years without com- 
plaint, and are the only stovewood- 
“J burning clear-smoke bee-smokers; no 
Ss going out, no vexation. Address 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, Abronia, Mich. 


lease mention GLEANINGS. 6tfdb 


MELCHER'S 


EXTRACTORS 
FOR $2.50. 
Territorial rights 
forsale very cheap 

Address 

J: C. MELCHER, 
ic O’ QUINN, TEX. 
4-10db 


C?In re sponding to this | adve ‘Vtise ment _me ntion Gi kK ANINGS s. 


H. McFadden sun Works 
pa work guaranteed. Send 
forsample foundation and price 


list of ees bees, queens, and wax Darren 
1-10db CLARKSBURG, MONITEAU Co., Mo. 


BEE IF YOU WANT BEES, 






Please Write for Prices. 
B 4-9db §. A. SHUCE, LIVERPOOL, ILL. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


rom imported mothers. Untested queens, $1.00; 


tested queens, $2.00. J. B. KLINE’S APIARY, 
7-ldb Topeka, Kansas. 


200 COLONIES BEES FOR SALE, 


IN ANY SHAPE TO SUIT PURLHASERS. 


By the hive, by the pound, 2, 3. or more frames of 
brood, with or without queens. Black, hybrid, dol- 
ur, Or pure Italians. Write for prices, ‘stating what 

‘ou want. T must sell, so Ange’ will be cheaper than 
the cheapest. G. W. GATES, 
Nd Bartlett, Tenn. 








BEE CULTURE. $33 


LAWS A ME! 


If I'd known that Doolittle’s 
man was goin’ to be here too, 
should a’ fixed up—to be sure! 
I'll say, A. F. BRiGHrT is selling 
HIS Italian bees in new 10-frame 
Simp. hives for $8.00 per colony. 
Queens, 75c to $4.00 each. BROWN 
LEGHORN eggs, $1.00 per 18; $1.50 
per 26,and HE guarantees safe 
urrival and satisfaction. Circu- 
lars, YOU can have one. 


Address 


A. F. BRIGHT, 


jtfdb Mazeppa, Minn. 


win re sdindiog r to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Cc. M. DIXON, 


Parrish, Franklin Co., Ilili., 
—MANUFACTURER OF— 


BEE-HIVES & SUPPLIES 


New shop and new machinery. Send for my 


sixth annual price list, free. Cc.M. DIXON. 
Mention GLEANINGS. 7-8-9d 


1889. 19th Year in Queen-Rearing. 1889. 
ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES. 


Tested queen, in April, May, and June itn Lace $1 50 
Untested “ 80 
Sent by mail and safe arrival guaranteed. ’ Also 
nuclei and full colonies. Eggs of Pekin ducks 
White and Brown Leghorns, and White-crested 
Black Polish chicks, $1.50 per dozen. Address 
W. P. HENDERSON, 
5tfdb Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


t@# in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SECTIONS and FOUNDATION 


CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Sections Only $3. Dealers write for oe 
prices. Free samples and price list. 12db 

(Near Detroit.) , BELL BRANCH, utc. 


CP In re sponding to this edve rtisement mention GLEANINGS, 





RLY Untested Italian Queens, 75c¢. each. 
8tfdb- Y OUNG G. LEE, Charlotte Harbor, F la. 


ARGAIN. 


10 COLONIES OF HYBRID ITALIANS, AND 
black bees, in 8-frame L. and Simplicity or 
Electric hives, wired combs. Call, or write how 
many colonies you want, and I will surprise you 
with a low price. W. L. COGGSHALL, 
8-9-10d West Groton, N. ¥. 
(# ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


HE REVISED LANGSTROTE, and DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
See advertisement in another column. 


IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF 


| BEES of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Send for our New Catalogue, 


OLIVER HOOVER & CO., 
4tfdb _Snydertown, Pa. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


SAVE FREICHT. 
BUY YOUR SUPPLIES NEAR HOME. 


Shipping facilities good. Send for price list of 
every thing needed in the apiary. Ttfdb 


C. P. BISH, St. Joe Station, Butler Co., Pa. 


{27In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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Honey GoLupin. 


CITY MARKETS. 

KANSAS City.—Honey.—We quote white 1-lb. sec- 
tions, at 15@l6c; fall or dark, at 12c; 2-lb. California 
white, 13@14: amber, 11@12. Extracted, in 10-lb. 
canes, white, 74@8c; amber, 7@7%; barrels or kegs, 
h@6e. Beeswax, 18@20c. Our market is getting into 
good shupe for the new crop. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co.,*™" 

April 22. Kansas City, Mo. 

COLUMBUS.—Honey.—We have no strictly No. 1 
honey on our market, and could find sale for some 
fine white stock. We havealarge amount of me- 
dium and dark stock on hand, and searcely any 
markct for same. Dark, 10@12; medium, 12@14; 
white fine, I5@17. EARL CLICKENGER, 

April 19. Columbus, Ohio. 


Boston.—Honey.—No change in prices on honey 
or beeswax. Trade is using maple sugar and syrup. 
Sales of honey very slow. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

April 23. Boston, Mass. 








Derroir.—Honey.—The market is very slow. Best 
white, in one pound sections, quoted Li@l6ce. There 
xre not many nice lots in the commission houses. 
Extracted, 8c. Bereswax, quiet at 2223. e"F 

Bell Branch, Mich., April 22. M. H. Hunt. 


ALBANY.--Honey.— Market is slow; very little call, 
and very little stock. Will be in good shape for the 
new crop. H. R. WRIGHT, 

April 23. Albany, N. Y. 

Str. Louts.—Honey.—No change to nete.; Very 
little trade. Beeswax, prime yellow, 22. 

D. G. TuTT GROCER Co., 

April. St. Louis, Mo. 











PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


Since our last issue we have received price lists of queens, 
bees, and apiarian supplies in general, from the following par- 
ties, who will be glad to furnish them to applicants. Bose 
marked with a star (*) also deal in fine poultry. 


R. W. Turner, Medina, O. 

J.B. Hains, Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., O. 

E. L. Goold & Co.. Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
Cc. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Maine. 
G. K. Hubbard, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Joseph M. Hambaugh, Spring, Brown Co., Ill. 
C. A. Stockbridge, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

William H. Barr, Whigville, O 

Jerry A. Roe, Union City. Ind. 

H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa. 

N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The American International Bee-keepers’ Association will 
meet in the Court-house, Brantford, Canada, Dec. 4, 5, 6, 1889. 
All bee-keepers are invited to attend. State and district bee- 
keepers’ societies are invited to appoint delegates to the con- 
vention. Full particulars of the meeting will be given in due 
time. Any one desirous of becoming a member, and receiving 
the last annual report, bound, may do so by forwarding #1 00 to 
the secretary. R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec’y. 

Brantford, Ont., Can. 

The second meeting of the York and Cumberland Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in Good Templar Hall, South Wa- 
terboro, Me., May 15, commencing at 9:30a.M. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all to be present. Matters of interest will 
be discussed. Bring your hive, or some useful implement for 
exhibition. Hotel accommodations may be had in the village 
at reasonable rates. C. W. CosTELLow, Sec’y. 





BEES AND QUEENS. Tested 
queens, $1.50. Untested, $1.00. 
Bees, per lb., $1.00. Frame of 
brood, 50 cts. Nuclei a specialty. Send card for 
price list. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, al 
9-10d Box 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Il. 
(Pin responding to this advertisement mention Cie as 


5 COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE, IN LOTS 
to suit purchaser; also Vandervort section fdn. 
machine. WILL ELLIS, St. Davids, Ontario, Canada. 


BR SALE.—One Barnes combined circular 

saw, with necessary gauges for making the 8. 
hive, 0. b. c. Price $20.00, in good running order. 
9-10d W.T. ZINK, Nichols, Greene Co., Mo. 








BEE CULTURE. MAy 


BEE - SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE V-GROOVE 
WHITE BASSWOOD SECTIONS. 
SURPRISE YOURSELF’ ON LOW PRICES By 
WRITING FOR FREE SAMPLE AND 
PRICE LIST. 


Goshen Bee-Supply Co, - - Goshen, Ind. 


C7 ln responding: to Liis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


“VALLEY FARM” APIARY. 
To reduce stock I will sell 5 to 10 colonies of Ital- 
ian bees in Simp. hives. Queens were bred from 
one of Mr. Doolittle’s $4.00 tested queens. Price &5 
to $8, according to prolificness of queen, ete. 
G. WIEDERHOLD, Yonkers, N. Y. Opp. Dunwoodie Station. 


Mention GLEANINGS. 9-10-11 


Glass Honey Tumblers and Pails, 





Glass Tumbler. Screw-top Pail. Qaken Bucket Pail. 

Nos. 788 and 789. Nos. 775 to 778. 

Above we present our three staple styles of 
glass honey-packages for this season. We are un- 
able to get any more of the screw-top glass pails, 
shown in our catalogue, such as we have been gell- 
ing fora number of years, and we have substitut- 
ed in its place the one shown in the center above. 
We have this made specially for our trade, and no 
one else handles it. The following revised table of 
prices takes the place of those in our catalogue. 
Please notice important changes, and please be 
careful to be specific in telling what you want when 
you order. Give the quantity, number, name, and 
price, to avoid mistakes. 


TABLE OF PRICES—NO CHARGE FOR PACKAGES. 
Please order by number and name, and give price. 









Capac- Price.—— Barrels 

Number and Name. ity. Ea. 10. 100 No, Pr 

No. 778, 4-lb. tumbler ................ 1 oz.; 3) 28 | 2.50 |260 85 30 
No. 789, one-pound tumbler.......... 1602. 3 30) 3.00 (200 5 20 
Nos. 788 and 789, nested............... 6 | 57 | 5.25 200 9 WO 
No. 775, ‘¢-Ib. serew-top glass pail.. lloz. 5 40 3.50 250 7 30 
Y . small pound screw-top pail 1402.) 5 | 42 | 3.75 200 6.60 
No. 777, large pound screw-top pail 17 oz.) 6 | 52 4.75 150 6.60 
No. 778, Lg-Ib. screw-top glass pail. 2402z., 7 65 6.00 100 6.00 
Ib. Oaken Bucket pail.. 100z.' 5 | 42 3.75 200 6 60 

1-Ib. Oaken Bucket pail..... 1602.) 5 | 45 |) 4.30 150, 6.10 


In lot of 5 barrels, any one or assorted kinds, 5% 
discount. Please notice these points in the table 
above. 

I. The capacity as given is what each will hold, 
well filled with honey of good consistency. 

2. The price of one, 10, and 100 is given in the first 
three columns; the fourth column gives the num- 
ber in a barrel, and the 5th column the price ofa 
barrel. 

3. Notice that it is much the most economical to 
buy them in barrel lots, if you can use so many. 
The reason for this is, that all manufactures of 
glassware have a uniform charge for packages, 
and a barrel has the largest capacity for the price 
of any thing used. Every barrel, large or small, 
costs us 35 cts.; a box, holding only half as much, 
costs the same. ‘Thus by taking the largest barrels, 
well filled, we can give you the most value for the 
money. 

4. We can not break packages of 100 or barrels at the 
price of a full package. 

5. The most skilled packers are employed, and 
goods are delivered to transportation companies in 
xood order; we will not, therefore, be responsible 
for any breakage. 

Send your orders early, while we have plenty of 
stock and can maintain above prices. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 








